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*'■  • th&  ' ■ 

Variety  of  maiicious  ra- 
mours,  induftrioufly  circulated,  and  encou- 
raged from  motives  of  envy,  or  of  perfonal 
enmity,  having  unfortunately  fo  far  fuc- 
ceeded  in  prgudicing  the  minds  of  the  pub- 
lic, as  to  occalion  the  Author  an  unufual 
degree  of  leifure  ; he  thought  that  he  could 
not  employ  himfelf  in  a manner  more  con- 
ducive to  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
or  more  becoming  his  profejjional  reputa- 
tion, than  by  endeavouring  to  elucidate 
the  hiftory  of  a very  prevalent  and  diftreffing 
difeafe,  which  has  been  hitherto  but  ill  ex- 
plained, and  very  iinfuccefsfully  treated. 

At  the  fame  time  he  embraces  the  oppor- 
tunity, which  the  prefent  publication  affords 
him,  of  affuring  thofe  liberal  friends,  who 
ftill  honour  him  with  their  confidence  and 
patronage,  that  neither  time  nor  accident 
can  diminifli  the  grateful  fenfe  which  he 
A 2 entertains 
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entertains  of  their  kindnefs  j and  while  he 
deeply  regrets  the  infurmountable  obftacles 
which  have  prevented  him  from  publicly 
refuting  calumnies,  which,  in  the  multi- 
farious fhapes  they  have  affunjed,  have  al- 
ways been  fo  guarded  by  artifice,  or  modelled 
by  intrigue,  as  to  elude  any  direSl  blow,  even 
if  his  fortune  had  afforded  him  the  means  of 
feeking  that  redrefs  to  which  the  juftice  of 
his  caufe  entitles  him: — 'he  refls,  with  confi- 
dence and  affurance,  on  the  continuance  of 
their  proteftion,  whofe  friendfhip  for  him 
has  either  been  founded  on  habits  of  intima- 
cy and  long  eflablifhed  acquaintance,  or  has 
generoufly  arifew  out  of  a regard  for  juflice, 
and  an  hatred  of  opprefiion. 

He  earneflly  hopes  that  Time  (the  uni- 
verfal  Phyfician)  the  re£titude  of  his  condu6l, 
and  his  profeffional  induftry,  will  gradually 
obliterate  any  unfavourable  impreflions 
which  may  have  been  made  on  thofe,  who, 
being  ftrangers  to  him,  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  inveftigating  the  caufes  of  the 

perfecutions 
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perfecutions  which  he  has  undefervedly  fuf- 
fered. 

The  lofs  of  the  pretended  attachment  of 
fome  who,  actuated  by  motives  of  interdl  or 
pf  policy,were  once  felicitous  of  being  reckon- 
ed in  the  number  of  his  friends  j and  who, 
whenever  proof  of  their  fincerity  fhall  be 
demanded,  w'ill  defert  their  new  aflbeiates 
with  as  much  pufillanimity  as  they  have 
defected  him}  and  with  as  much  alacrity  as 
they  have  fled  from  the  performance  of  fo- 
lemn  promifes  and  reiterated  aiTeverations  j 
is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a real  misfortune  : 
and  fuch  he  condefeends  to  mention,  only 
that  he  may  remind  them,  as  he  has  already 
obferved  in  another  publication*  that 

lar  applaufe  is  lighter  than  a feather  or  a 
“ bubble,  and  lefs>  JubJlantial  than  a dream 
and  that  although  the  friendfhip  of  the  good 
and  the  WISE  will  ever  be  the  objedt  of  his 

* A Journey  into  Cornwall,  &c.  interfperfed  with 
remarks,  moral,  hiftorlcal,  literary  and  political,  8vo. 
Rivingtons,  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  London,  1799. 
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higheft  ambition ; yet  he  trufts  he  (hall 
conftantly  fupport  that  manly  independence 
of  fpirit,  which  will  enable  him  to  fuftain, 
without  a fingle  emotion  of  regret,  the  lofs 
of  any  intimacy  with  thofe,  who,  however 
fuperior  to  him  by  birth  or  ftation,  have  no 
claim  to  the  epithet  of  wife  or  virtuous. 

And  if  there  yet  remain  fome  malignant 
fpirits  w"ho  experience  a delight  in  the  in- 
vention or  propagation  of  calumny  and  de- 
traction : if  the  itching  cars  of  envy  and 
fredulity  ftill  feel  a gratification  in  liftening 
to  the  clamours  of  fcandal,  or  the  whifper- 
ings  of  falfehood : — -to  thefe  he  defires  to 
fay,  that  although  they  may  rob  him  of  a 
good  report,”  they  cannot  deprive  him  of  a 
confcience  : nor  lhall  all  the  efforts  of 
envy,  of  malignity,  or  of  perfecution,  make 
him  relinquifh  the  pleafing  hope,  of  ftill 
contributing  to  advance  and  to  improve  the 
practice  of  the  profefiion,  in  which  he  is 
engaged,  for  which  he  was  educated,  and  to 
which  he  is  in  fome  meafure  naturalized,  by 

its 
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its  having  devolved  on  him,  through  a re- 
fpe6lable  line  of  anceftry. 

The  Author  thinks  it  would  be  imper- 
tinent to  trouble  the  public,  with  any  expla- 
nation of  the  circumftances  which  have  in- 
duced him  to  feleft  Dr.  Bree’s  “ Practical 
“ Enquiry  on  Difordered  Refpiration,”  for 
the  particular  fubjeft  of  his  animadverfions : 
but  as  a literary  controverfy,  on  a profeffional 
topic,  between  a Surgeon  and  a Phyfician 
rejident  in  the  fame  'Town,  will,  perhaps,  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  arifen  from  perfonal  pique, 
envy,  or  jealoufy  j it  may  be  proper  for  him 
to  obviate  the  poflibility  of  any  fuch  mifap- 
prehenlion,  by  informing  his  readers,  that 
Dr.  Bree  is  equally  unknown  to  him  as  a 
gentleman  and  a phyfician. 

Birmingham,  March  lo,  i80o. 
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SIR, 


The 


perulal  of  your  Practical 
Enquiry  on  Difordered  Refpiration,”  having  induc- 
ed me  to  confider  the  Nature  and  Caufe  of  Afth- 
ma  with  fonie  attention,  I take  the  liberty  of  ad- 
dreffing  to  you  a few  obfervations  on  this  fubjeft* 


I do  not  think  it  neceflary  to  preface  my  te- 
marks  with  an  apology  for  their  freedom,  becaufe 
every  Author  who  introduces  to  the  world  either 
an  hiftory  of  new  fafbs,  or  an  illuftration  of  princi- 
ples already  eftablilhed,  is  amenable  to  fociety  for 
the  confequences  of  his  opinions,  and  obnoxious  to 
the  criticifm  of  thole  who  doubt  the  truth  of  his 
reafoning,  or  diffent  from  his  conclufions. 


Although  your  Enquiry”  had  made  its  ap- 
pearance more  than  two.  years  before  it  happened 
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to  fall  into  my  hands;  n<;ither  the  length  of  time 
which  has  elapfed  fince  its  publication,  nor  the 
difficulty  of  combating  fbme  opinions  which  appear 
to  me  objeftionable,  without  expofing  myfelf  to 
the  imputation  of  fatyrical  malevolence  or  captious 
irafcibility,  fhall  therefore  deter  me  from  what  I 
conceive  to  be  a ferious  duty  to  the  public  : — 
from  ftating,  without  referve  or  equivocation,  how 
far  the  doctrines  contained  in  your  “ Pra6lical 
“ Enquiry”  have  a tendency  to  produce  any  ufeful 
improvement  in  the  method  of  treating  Convulfive 
Afthma ; and  how  far  your  reafonings  on  that  Dif- 
eafe  have  elucidated  the  hiftory  of  its  nature  and 
caufe. 

I read  your  publication.  Sir,  with  that  degree  of 
attention  which  the  difeuffion  of  a fubjeft  fo  high- 
ly important  feemed  to  require,  and  will  confefs 
thatjwffien  I reflecStedon  the  want  of  precifion  among 
Authors,  which  you  have  been  pleafed  to  adduce 
in  your  preface,  in  vindication  of  a new  arrange- 
ment of  the  caufes  of  Afthma  j when  I refledled 
on  the  important  affiftance  which  has  been  derived 
to  the  ftudy  of  Medicine  from  innumerable  recent 
improvements  and  difeoveries  in  the  fifter  fciencesj 
it  afforded  me  pleafure  to  find,  that  a gentleman  of 
learning  and  induftry  had  chofen  this  Difeafe  for 
the  particular  object  of  his  ftudies  and  inveftiga- 
tio.n:  and,  when  I underftood  that  the  author’s 
clinical  obfervations  had  been  aided  by  a " perfonal 
acquaintance  with  the  difeafe,”  I looked  forward 

with 
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with  eagernefs  and  confidence,  for  the  attainment 
of  fome  ufeful  additions  to  the  general  flock  of 
medical  knowledge. 

It  is  nof,  however,  to  complain  of  my  difap- 
pointment,  that  I take  the  liberty  of  addrcffing 
ypu  j but  that  I may,  with  all  fairnefs  and  all  can- 
dour, inyeftigate  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  your 
theory,  and  the  degree  of  attention  due  to  thofe 
principles  of  reafoning,  on  which  you  have  grounded 
the  practice  you  recommend. 

They  who  read,  only  to  know  the  opinions  of 
others,  forget  one  of  the  mofl  obvious  and  import- 
ant ufes  of  human  inteiledlj — they  forget  that  this 
invaluable  gift  was  beftowed  upon  them,  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  weigh  every  fentiment,  a^d  to 
appreciate  every  remark: — they  fhould  fludy  as 
well  as  pronounce,  fhould  be  cautious  in  the  ad- 
miffion  of  new  theories,  and  examine  the  validity 
of  every  argument  by  the  rules  of  juft  criticifm ; 
fhould  yield  nothing  to  the  emptinefs  of  founding 
titles,  or  the  dogmas  of  pompous  erudition ; but 
minutely  regarding  thofe  fubftantial  and  indefeafiblc 
arguments,  which  are  only  founded  on  obfervation 
and  experience,  fhould  rejedl  every  innovation,  and 
difcountenance,  every  afFefled  improvement,  which 
will  not  ftand  the  teft  of  adlual  examination. 

Every  Author  has  an  undoubted  right  to  make 
ufe  of  what  terms  he  pleafesi  but  whenever  he 
B 2 introduces 
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introduces  an  epithet  not  generally  underftood,  or 
not  ufually  applied  in  the  fame  fignification  as  that 
in  which  he  ufes  it,  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to 
define  the  fpecific  meaning  which  he  intends  to 
convey, 

Phyfic,  in  itfelf  an  abftrufe  fcience,  has  becotfie 
almoft  unintelligible,  from  the  immenfe  quantity  of 
ill-defined  terms  which  have  been  introduced,  by 
thofe  who  pretended  to  illuftrate  the  ftudy  of  it. 
To  underftand  the  language  of  ancient  writers,  re- 
plete with  ambiguity,  and  fluffed  with  a farrago  of 
quaint  and  indeterminate  epithets,  is  now  a taflc  fo 
arduous,  that  few  fludents  have  fufficient  patience, 
to  combat  this  formidable  obflacle  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Science : — but  although  this  circumflance, 
by  compelling  men,  who  poflefs  more  of  genius 
than  of  induflry,  to  think  for  themjehesy  has  been  in 
a certain  degree,  inflrumental  in  the  produdlion  of 
thofe  valuable  improvements  in  the  different 
branches  of  Medicine,  which  have  diflinguifhed  the 
prefent  age ; it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  cuflom 
of  embarraffing  the  reader  with  technical  terms, 
never  well  defined,  and  confequently  feldom  per- 
fedtly  underflood,  has  been  extended  even  to  our 
own  times,  and,  I am  forty  to  fay,  has  reached  your 
“ Pradical  Enquiry  on  Difordered  Refpiration,” 

But  I do  not  forget  that  I am  to  combat  your 
cpinionsy  rather  than  the  ‘words  in  which  they  are 
conveyed : that  I am  not  to  attempt  a review  of 

the 
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the  whole  of  your  work,  to  marlhal  its  inaccura- 
cies, or  to  expole  the  peculiar  ambiguity  of,  what 
a little  faftidioufnefs  might  denominate,  its  inflated 
periods.  I haften,  therefore,  to  fulfil  the  talk  which 
I have  undertaken,  without  further  preface  or  in- 
trodudlion. 

Your  firll  fedlion  is  devoted  to  an  anatomical 
fketch  of  the  Lungs,  and  other  organs  of  Refpira- 
tion  } and,  a mete  general  view  of  thefe  parts  being 
all  which  is  required,  to  elucidate  the  hiftory  of 
Afthma,  I lhall  not  cavil  at  the  want  of  a more 
accurate  delcription ; nor,  as  I know  the  difficulty 
of  adapting  fpecific  terms,  capable  of  illuftrating 
many  of  the  appearances  which  are  obfervable  in 
the  animal  machine,  am  I captious  about  the 
blood-velTels  fpread*  and  interwoven  like  the 
“ melhes  of  a net,”  or  “ the  perfedlf  net-work” 
formed  by  the  lymphatics  : although  neither  of  them 
rpay  be  very  corredly  explained  by  thefe  allufions. 
But,  I mull  confefs,  that  the  inference  which  you 
have’  deduced  from  the  flender  fize  of  the  nerves 
which  fupply  the  Lungs,  appears  fcarcely  recon- 
cilable to  general  obfervation. 

You  remark,  that  “the  J pulmonary  nerves 
“ being  fo  fmall,  the  lungs  have  little  fenfation.” 
Does  the  acutenefs  of  fenfation,  then,  depend  on 

* Dr.  Bree’s  Pra^lical  Enquiry  oi^  Difordered  Refpiration,  p.  4. 
t Ibid. 

J Ibid,  and  171. 
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the  fize  of  the  nerve  expofcd  to  the  influence  of 
ftimuli  ? Certainly  not : for  a much  more  perfeft 
and  correft  idea  is  produced  in  the  mind,  from  the 
infinitely  minute  terminations  of  the  nerves  of  the 
fkin,  than  arifes  from  the  application  of  any  ftimu- 
lus  to  a large  furface,  or  a large  proportion  of  the 
greater  nerves. 

Let  us  attend  a little  to  experience.  The  fim- 
briated extremities  of  the  olfaftory  nerves,  diftri- 
buted  to  the  mem.brane  which  lines  the  noftrils,  are 
furely  not  deficient  in  fenfibility  j for  they  may  be 
ftimulated  by  a portion  of  matter  fo  fmall,  that  we 
have  no  means  of  affixing  to  it  any  determinate  idea 
of  quantity:  although  their  origin  is  not  fo  large 
but  that  they  are  frequently  broken  in  difleftions, 
by  raifing  up  the  brain,  in  order  to  demonftrate 
their  exit  from  it.  And  to  return  to  the  lungs  j — 
it  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  pain  felt  in  peripneu- 
monic  inflammation  is  at  leafl;  equal  in  degree,  to 
the  pain  which  accompanies  inflammation  of  any 
other  membrane  of  the  body. 

Whence  happens  it.  Sir,  that  if  the  lungs  have 
little  fenfation’'  they  Ihould  be  fo  exceffively 
liable  to  be  irritated  by  every  atom  of  extraneous 
matter  received  into  them?  Are  the  nerves  you 
allow  them,  diftributed  only  to  the  “ * intermediate 
*'intervals”which  you  fpeak  of,  between  the  lobules  ? 
Or,  how  is  your  dodlrine  of  the  infenfibility  of  this 
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vifcus,  reconcilable  to  the  irritability  of  the  deli- 
cate membrane  ■ which  lines  the  Trachea  and  its 
branches,  even  in  their,  minuteft  ramifications  ? 

I perfe£tly  agree  with  you,  that  the  lungs* 
“ have  no  inherent  power  by  which  they  can  attradb 
“ air  j”  and  will  acknowledge  that  when  I firft  read 
the  remark,  I was  a little  puzzled  to  know  who  had 
fufpefted  the  contrary : till  I recollefted  xk\zx.AmhroJe 
Parey,  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  among 
other  wife  fuggeltions,  had  ftarted  an  idea,  that  the 
lungs  had  “ a difpofition  to  imbibe  pus,  which  in 
" pleurifies  and  other  purulent  abfcefles,”  faidhe, 
“ is  poured  f into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.” 

I come  in  the  next  place  to  confider  an  obfer- 
vation  more  Angular  than,  and  I apprehend  equal- 
ly indefenfible  with  that  refpeding  the  infenfibility 
of  the  lungs. 

Phthifis  J and  Afthma,”  you  remark,  com- 
“ prehend  the  features  of  every  ferious  indifpofition 
which  can  generally  attack  the  lungs,  and  they  il- 
‘‘  luftrate  mutually  the  charafber  of  each.  It  will  be 
found,  that  in  their  regular,  fimple,  and  uncompli- 
Gated  forms,  the  remedies  of  one  are  the  exciting 
caufes  of  the  other,  and  the  caufes  of  the  one  are 

* Practical  Enquiry  p.  5. 
f Ambj  Parey,  Opera,  lib.  ir, 

X Pra^ical  Enquiry,  p,  x l. 
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“ reciprocally  the  remedies  of  the  other.^’  This  pa- 
radoxical aflertion  I cannot  think  of  holding  up  to 
the  admiration  of  my  readers,  with  any  other  view, 
than  that  it  may  poflibly  contribute  to  the  im- 
provement of  Science  j or,  to  ufe  your  own  words, 
io  the  gain  of  humanity ^ by  a difplay  of  error. 

In  refutation  of  the  former  part  of  the  fentence, 
I fhall  only  beg  leave  to  remind  you,  that  the  dif- 
eafe  called  Hydro-thorax,  appears  juftly  entitled,  by 
its  oppreffive  lymptoms,  and  fatal  efFedl,  to  be 
ranked  with  Afthma  and  Phthifis,  as,  at  leaft,  a 
^^Jerious  indfpfiticn"  affeding  the  lungs. 

If  the  pofition  Vhich  you  have  advanced 
in  the  latter,  be  admitted,  it  will  indeed  afford  a 
moft  cogent  reafon  for  never  attempting  the  cure 
of  Afthma  j fince  you  have  difcovered,  that  fuch 
an  apparent  benefit  would  neceflarily  be  fucceeded 
by  a difeafe  to  which,  you  acknowledge,  that  “ me- 
“ dical*  treatment  is  oppofed,  without  hope,  and 
without  fuccefs which  by  the  way,  feems  to  ren- 
der it  extremely  problematical,  whether  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  exciting  caufes  of  Afthma  j 
for,  if  the  remedies  of  Phthifis”  (according  to 
your  preceding  remark)  be  the  exciting  caufes  of 
Afthma,  and  if  Phthifis  be  an  incurable  difeafej 
What  are  its  remedies  ? 

^ PracHcal  Enquiry,  p.  ii. 
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Again ; — in  another  place  you  have  faid,  that 
Afthma  is  “excited*  by  irritation,”  and  you  allow  it 
to  proceed  from  " various  remote  caiifes.” — May  I 
alk  then,  which  of  the  remedies  employed  for  the 
removal  of  the  irritation^  can  you  poffibly  dread, 
as  the  exciting  caufe  of  Phthifis  ? and  which  of 
thofe  remote  caufes  of  the  irritation,  you  have  al- 
luded to,  do  you  conceive  likely  to  remedy  Phthi- 
fis ? Vinegar  is  one  of  the  remedies  for  the  par- 
oxyfm,  on  the  ufe  of  which,  you  have  laid  a oonfi- 
derable  ftrefs  : I have,  therefore,  feledted  it  as  the 
ground  of  another  queftion.— Do  you  confider  it 
capable  of  exciting  Phthifis  ? One  more  queftion, 
and  I have  done.  You  have  particularized,  "fe- 
vere  ftudy”  as  one  of  the  remote  caufes  of  a prc- 
difpofition  to  Afthma. — Do  you  think  it  would  at 
all  conduce  to  the  cure  of  Phthifis  ? 

On  the  merits  of  your  definition  of  Afthma, 
I would  wifli  to  fay  a few  words. 

It  is  avowedly  taken  from  thofe  of  Willis  and 
Hoffman,  and  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both,  is  li- 
able to  the  objedions  which  have  been  made  to  each 
of  them.  For  myfelf,  I hold  all  nofological  diiquifi- 
tions  as  of  but  fmall  importance,  in  the  hiftory,  and 
.confequently  in  the  ftudy  of  difeafes.  A defini- 
tion can  only  be  a good  one,  when  it  conveys  a clear 

f Practical  Enquiry,  p.  1 1* 
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and  correct  idoa  of  a difeafc,  and  exhibits  the  out- 
line of  its  charaAer,  in  fuch  a light,  as  to  diilingpilh 
it  from  every  other  difeafc. 

In  order  to  define  a difeafe  accurately,  it  muft 
be  perfeftly  underftood  : but  a difeafe  may  be  per- 
fectly underftood,  fo  far  as  the  limited  powers  of  the 
human  underttanding  can  be  faid  to  attain  prfeSt 
knowledge,  and  yet  it  may  be  almoft  impoflible  to 
give  an  exad  definition  of  it. 

Much  labour  and  ftudy  being  required  for  that 
purpofe,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  while  Authors  have 
been  racking  their  brains  for  comprehenfive  terms, 
■whereby  they  might  define  difeafes,  a great  por- 
tion of  time  and  of  induftry  has  been  wafted,  which 
might  have  been  more  advantageoufly  employed 
in  the  invettigation  of  the  fymptoms  and  progrefs 
of  thofe  difeafes,  and  in  the  eftablifhment  of  opi- 
nions founded  on  clinical  experience,  which  is  the 
only  true  bafis  of  pradtical  knowledge. 

Y ou  have  been  pleafed  to  quote  fome  authorities, 
on  the  quantity*  of  atmofpheric  air  received  at  each 
infpiration  j and  have  noticed  the  curious  phenom- 
enon of  divers  in  the  pearl  fifheries  remaining  under 
■water,  for  a confiderable  length  of  time.  I take  leave 
to  introduce  a circumftance  which  you  feem  to 
have  overlooked,  namely,  that  in  perfons  accuftom- 
ed  to  diving  from  an  early  period  of  life,  the  foramen 
ovale  remains  open.  The  freedom  of  the  circu- 

• Pra^lical  En(jwy,  p.  zo,  zi. 
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lation,  therefore,  in  thefe  amphibii,  is  not  fo  much 
interrupted,  as  would  otherwife  happen : and  as 
water  is  known  to  contain  a much  larger  proportion 
of  &xygen^  than  is  mixed  with  atmofpheric  air, 
may  it  not  be  fufpe6led,  that  a certain  quantity  of 
this  neceffary  fluid  is  abforbed  into  the  fyftem 
during  fubmerfion  ? 

I do  not  remember  by  whom  the  fadl  I have 
mentioned,  was  originally  difcovered  j but  it  was 
well  known  in  the  laft  century,  and  frequently  de- 
monftrated  by  M.  Dimis,a.  famous  French  Surgeon 
and  Anatomift.  " 

In  Newfoundland 'dogs  alfo,  the  foramen  ovale 
is  found  open.  I have,  myfelf,  once  feen  it,  in  the 
adult  fubjedt,  and  from  the  circumftance  of  the  indi- 
vidual being  a native  of  the  coafl:  of  Africa,  and 
a failor,  I was  induced  to  fuppofe  that  he  alfo 
might  have  been  a diver ; but  refpedting  this,  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  authentic  infor- 
mation. 

You  remark,  that  fomc  “animals*  pafs  whole 
“ winters  in  deep,  and  emerge  from  it  in  fpring 
“with  increafe  of  fat."  This  does  not,  however, 
accord  with  general  obfervation : for  it  is  well 
known,  that  Bats  are  frequently  difcovered  in  their 
torpid  flate,  but  that  they  are  invariably  found  lean, 
in  a degree  proportionate  to  the  length  of  time 


* Pra^ical  Enquiry,  p.  21,  22, 
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which  has  elapfed,  from  the  commencement  of 
their  protrafted  night.  The  Marmot  alfo,  ano- 
ther of  the  animals  whofe  exiftence  is  obfcured  by 
torpid  inaftiviry,  is  exprefsly  defcribed,  as  having 
acquired  a degree  of  plumpnels  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  but  at  the  time  of  its  reftoration,  (in  the 
month  of  April)  as  being  conftantly*  reduced  to  a 
ftate  of  great  emaciation : and  even  in  appearance, 
almoft  a Ikeieton. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  required  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  vital  principle,  varies  greatly,  in 
different  animals  j and  perhaps,  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion as  the  degrees  of  temperature  of  their  refpedlive 
bodies. 

It  is  obvious,  that  a much  fmaller  quantity  of 
air  is  received  into  the  lungs  during  fleep ; and, 
that  whenever  a pcrfon  has  flept  in  the  fame  clothing 
commonly  worn  when  awake,  the  fenfation  of  cold 
is  always  perceived,  as  foon  as  the  fleep  terminates. 
Thofe  animals  which  fleep  for  feveral  months 
together,  have  their  natural  heat  confiderably  di- 
miniflied. 

The  Toad,  which  affords,  perhaps,  the  mofl 
Angular  example,  in  the  whole  feries  of  animated 
nature,  oflong  abflinence  from  pure  air  ; or  rather, 
of  life  being  kept  up,  by  a very  fmall  quantity  of 
oxygen,  may  likewife  be  adduced  in  proof  of  what 

^ Martyn’s  Di61:.  of  Nat,  Hiftory.  Art.  Marmot, 
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has  been  advanced.  1 have,  however,  fometimes 
entertained  an  idea,  that  the  lafl;  named  animal  may 
poffibly  be  furnilhed  with  the  means  of  throwing 
out  from  its  body,  gas,  in  a ftate  capable  of  re- 
combination v/ith  other  fubftances,  in  the  very  con- 
fined atmofphere  around  if,  (as,  for  example,  in 
the  cavity  of  a block  of  marble,  little  larger  than 
its  body)  fo  as  to  form  a quantity  of  oxygen  fuffi- 
cient  for  its  nourilhment. 

I am  not  informed  whether  this,  animal  becomes 
emaciated  or  not,  in  confequened  of  its  confinement, 
above  alluded  to  : but  as  all  the  reft  of  this  clafs  of 
fleepers  are  recfuced  in  fize,  fo  it  is  probable  that 
a century  or  two,  may  produce  /me  little  effect  on 
the  toad  likewife. 

I pafs  over,  in  total  filence,  the  numerous  de- 
feriptions  of  morbid  appearances  on  difledlion, which 
with  fo  great  induftry,  and  even  labour,  you  have 
collefted  from  ancient  writers ; becaufe,  in  fomc 
cafes,  it  is  confeffed,  and,  in  others,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able, that  no  afihmatic  dffeSlion  prevailed. 

It  is  an  incontrovertible  faft,  that  the  lungs 
may  be  gradually  comprefled,  to  almoft  half  their 
ufual  fize,  fo  that  the  inferior  parts  of  the  lobes 
fhall  remain  impervious  to  the  air,  inhaled  by  the 
larger  branches  of  the  trachea ; and  no  Afthma  be 
produced:  of  which  I have  myfelf  been  an  eye 
v'itnefs,  in  the  cafe  of  Wlliiam  Hunt,  of  the  parifli 
of  St,  Nicholas,  in  Warwick,  who  died  of  hydro- 
thorax j 
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thorax  j the  particulars  of  which  may  poffibly,  here- 
after, be  prefented  to  the  public. 

• I fhall  not  trouble  you  with  any  remarks  on 
your  divifions  of  “ convulfive  Aflhma,”  in  the  fe- 
cond  part  of  your  “ Praftical  Enquiry  j”  nor  on  the 
“ Afihma  Exanthematicum,*  proceeding  exprefsly 
“ from  the  retroceffion  of  an  exanthematous  acri- 
“ mony,”  but  leave  it,  to  fpeak  for  itfelf,  in  its 
own  words. 

But,  I cannot  omit  the  pafiage,  in  which  you 
mention  the  increafe  of  energy,  as  fometimes  pro- 
ceeding to  a degree,  which  in  itfelf  conftitutes  a 
difeafe.  You  adduce,  by  way  of  example,  the 
efFefl  of  “ acrid  Bile”  in  the  following  words. 
Acrid  Bilef  in  the  inteftines  occafions  extraor- 
dinary  periftaltic  motion,  and  if  that  irritating 
“ material  is  not  difeharged  from  the  bowels,  by 
“ the  ordinary  exercife  of  their  powers,”  (I  prefume 
you  mean  Juch  extraordinary  periftaltic  motion) 
“ an  inverted  motion  will  arife,”  &c. 

A great  deal  has  been  faid  about  this  inverted 
motion^  and  even  of  the  inteftinal  canal  being  tied 
in  knots.  Whoever  confiders,  for  a moment,  the 
form  and  connexion  of  thefe  organs,  vdll  not, 
however,  require  any  argument  to  convince  him, 
of  the  impoffibility  of  the  latter  efFedl  being  pro- 
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tluced,  unlefs  the  inteftines  could  be  previoufly  fe- 
parated  from  their  connefting  bands,  the  mefentery 
and  mefocolon.  As  v/ell  might  the  ruffle  of  a fhirC 
be  tied  in  knots,  while  it  maintains  its  attachment 
to  the  wrift-band. 

In  fflort,  it  is  a fallacious  ftatemenf,  deduced 
from  the  fenfations  of  the  patient ; and  entirely  un- 
fupported  by  any  real  evidence  whatever. 

It  is  very  true,  that  Introfufceptio  does  take 
place  j and  probably,  in  confequence  of  extraordinary 
excitement  of  the  perillaltic  motion  ; but  even  this 
is  far  from  proving  that  the  motion  has  been  invert^ 
ed.  It  rather  proves  the  contrary,  at  leaft  in  fevC" 
ral  inftances,  which  I have  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining,  and  where  the  recipient  portion  of  the 
tube  was  invariably  found  to  be  the  inferior  conti- 
nuation of  that  part  which  it  enveloped.  Now,  it 
is  well  known,  that  no  frobabiiity  of  inverted  mo- 
tion can  be  urged,  from  any  difference  of  fize,  in 
the  cavity  of  the  jejunum  or  ileum,  and  that  the 
tube  of  the  colon,  which  is  moil  frequently,  the 
feat  of  the  difeafe,  is  nearly  of  an  equal  diameter 
throughout  its  whole  length.  There  is,  in  fa£f,  but 
one  proof  which  can  be  adduced  of  the  occurrence 
of  inverted  aflion,  to  wit,  the  rejeftion  of  Jcybala 
through  the  ftomach.  This  is  fo  rare  an  oc- 
currence, that  a praditioner  may  enjoy  very  exten- 
five  opportunities  of  obfervation,  vrithout  meeting 
with  it  once,  in  his  whole  life.  Being  therefore  fo 
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T3ttcommon>  ic  ought  not  to  be  advanced  as 
a foundation  for  general  reafoning:  befides,  ic 
fliould  be  renaembered,  that  even  in  fome  of  the 
few  cafes  of  the  difeafe  which  have  been  authenti** 
catedj  the  occurrence  of  this  fymptom  was  induced 
by  a repetition  of  violently  adlive  emetics ; which 
may  be  allowed  capable  of  efFe(5ling  an  alteration 
in  the  fyftem,  which  the  uninterrupted  progrefs  of 
a difeafe  would  never  have  produced.  Ifi 
however,  the  periftaltic  motion  were  reverfed  in 
cafes  of  introfufceptioHjWe  fhould  undoubtedly  often 
meet  with  the  inferior  portion  of  the  inteftine  intrud- 
ed upwards. 

And,  as  very  great  inflammation,  in  all  cafes  j 
and,  even  in  mofi:  of  them,  a _ mortification  pre- 
cedes death  j it  frequently  happens,  that  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  determining  the  precife  Ipot  at 
which  the  difeafe  commenced  : and  the  experience 
which  I have  had  of  this  difficulty,  has  led  me  to  fuf- 
pe6t,  that  the  accounts  delivered  to  us,  of  the  ap- 
pearances, on  difleftion,  have  been  fometimes  not 
very  cor  reft.  ' 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  opportuni- 
ties of  anatomical  refearches  are  fo  often  denied, 
to  the  commendable  folicitations  of  the  faculty  - 
were  thefe  advantages  more  general,  every  man  of 
induftry  and  talents,  would  be  enabled  to  form  an 
infinitely  more  correft  idea  of  the  nature  of  thofe 
difeafes,  which  are  connefted  with  evident  diforga- 

nization. 
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nization,  than  he  can  ever  obtain,  by  the  motfc 
attentive  perufal  of  Bonetus  or  Morgagni. 

The  ancients,  who  undertook  their  diffeclions 
frequently  with  a view  to  the  illuftration  of  falfe> 
and  now,  juftly  exploded  theory,  were  extremely 
apt  to  have  their  minds  grofsly  biaffed  by  fome 
favourite  hypothefis;  and  we,  who  enjoy  the  clearer 
light  of  modern  difcoveries  and  improvements, 
may  readily  trace,  in  their  writings,  the  unfuccefsful 
efforts  which  were  employed,  to  prop  up  the  vifion- 
ary  fuperftru&ure,  founded  on  their  imagination, 
rather  than  on  their  judgment.  Of  this,  I fhall 
have  occafion  hereafter  to  fpeak  more  particularly. 

The  inflammation  produced  in  fome  cafes  of 
introfufception,  as  I have  before  obferved,  is  knov/n 
to  proceed  even  to  the  death  of  the  part;  and  it 
frequently  happens,  that  a perfect  adhefion  of  the 
folds  takes  place,  and  that  a mafs  of  granulations 
is  formed,  of  a large  fize,  with  which  the  folds  of 
the  inteftinc  are  fo  confolidated,  that  the  precife 
origin  of  the  difeafe  cannot  poffibly  be  traced. 

An  inftance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  my  own 
pradlile,  and  was  dempnftrated  on  diffedlion,  in  the 
body  of  'Thomas  Blackford,  of  Barf  or d,  near  Warwick, 
The  difeafe  in  this  particular  cafe  had  been  undoubt- 
edly occafioned  by  the  injudicious  and  exceffive  ufe 
of  cathartic  medicines.  A very  large  portion  of 
the  colon  was  protruded  through  the  figmoid  flex- 
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ure,  where  its  diiplicatures  were  united,  and  con- 
folidated  in  a vail  mafs  of  granulations,  which  for 
fome  time  previous  to  his  death,  formed  a con- 
fiderable  tumour  externally  ; and  ultimately  obliter- 
ated, entirely,  the  cavity  of  the  inteftine. 

From  a confideration  of  thefe  circumftances, 
I can  eafily  conceive  that  where  the  origin  of  the 
difeafe  has  been  rendered  obfcure,  and  the  mind  of 
the  examiner  predifpofed  to  the  belief  of  inverted 
adtion,  fome  cafes  may  have  been  adduced  in  fup- 
port  of  a favourite  theory,  which,  a more  unbialTed 
examination  would  have  had  a diredt  tendency  to 
contradift. 

You  appear  to  be  anxious.  Sir,  for  the  eftab- 
lllhment  of  an  in)plicit  dependence  on  the  “ accu- 
“ racy  of  obfervation,”  as  well  as  the  “ fidelity”  of 
ancient  authors,  whofe  works  you  are  pleafed  to 
call  « claffical.” 

I requeft  your  attention  to  a few  remarks, which 
have  been  fu^efied  by  obferving  the  deference 
you  every  where  pay  to  tlie  fages  of  antiquity. 

The  early  writers  on  phyfic,  have  filled  their 
works  with  a great  deal  of  nonfenfe  about  bilcy 
and  its  deleterious*  confequences. , Has  any  fingle 

Hippocrates  maintaiTied  this  opinion  with  fo  much  vehemence, 
that,  as  his  learned  commentator  has  obferved,  « Hippocratis  fententia 
<<  putridas  febres  a bile  nafci,” 

dilTeftion, 
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difleftion,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
prefent  day,  tended  to  countenance  even  the  fha- 
dow  of  fuch  a theory?  and  yet,  do  we  find  our 
anceftors  the  more  inclined  to  part  with  their 
favourite  opinion? 

This  obftinate  adherence  to  erroneous  doc- 
trines is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  urged  in  objection  to 
the  weight  of  their  authority,  as  clinical  hiftoriansj 
but,"^as  that  obftinacy  refuited,  in  a great  meafure, 
' from  the  inaccurate  knowledge  v/hich  they  had, 
of  the  ftrudure  and  natural  hiftory  of  the  bodyj 
I am  myfelf  fo  much  a modern,  that  I will  fome- 
times  venture  to  doubt  the  corredtnefs  of  their 
ftatements  refpefting  the  appearances  after  death. 
Nor,  do  I conceive,  that  I am  unworthily  detrading 
from  the  merit  of  the  ancients,  when  I endeavour 
to  place  them  in  the  fituation,  to  which  their  induf- 
try  and  exertions  have  really  entitled  them;  al- 
though in  a niche  fomewhat  lower  than  that  to 
which  they  have  been  undefervedly  raifed,  by  the 
devotion  of  their  fuperftitious  admirers. 

What  is  it  ? but  to  offer  the  refped  of  rational 
and  deliberate  opinion,  inftead  of  blind  and  incon- 
fiderate  adulation,  I regard  the  writings  of  the 
ancients,  as  objeds  of  criticifrn,  rather  than  of 
delight;  and  although  I endeavour  to  ftudy  them 
without  prejudice,  I am  cautious  not  to  fuffer  the 
garb*  which  envelopes  them,  to  awe  me  into  vene- 
ration. 

* The  eye  of  phllofophy  fhould  penetrate  the  covering  which 
time  has  woven  to  conceal  the  errors  of  ancient  writers  5 and,  I hope. 
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It  is  impoffible  to  know  the  true  value  of  the 
talifman,  till  the  charm  which  guards  it  be  diflblved. 
The  real  form  of  the  faint  cannot  be  underftood, 
till  the  Ihrine  which  enclofes  him  be  examined: 
and  lhall  he  who  refpeftfully  approaches,  to  view 
with  the  eye  of  reafon  the  long  concealed  treafure, 
be  acculed  of  facrilege  ? as  if  with  unhallowed 
hands,  he  had  prefumed  to  violate  the  facred  inclo- 
fure,  or  with  profane  impiety,  to  fcatter  the 
holy  relics^ 

In  the  darker  ages  of  phyfic,  and  before  the 
knowledgef  of  anatomy  was  either  generally,  or  in- 

W'c  may  freely  inveftigale  the  credit  due  to  their  authority,  without 
violating  the  spirit  of  the  well  known  axiom,  “ de  mortuis,  nil 
nifi  bonum  :”to  which  I moft  readily  yield  my  affcnt,  “ for*  though 
(after  the  approbation  of  the  good  and  wife)  one  cannot  wifli  any 
thing  better  than  to  be  heartily  abufed  by  the  envious  and  malignant 
“ in  this  life,  becaufe  it  is  as  certain  a fign  of  one's  merit,  as  a dog’s 
balking  at  the  moon  is  of  her  brightnefs  ; yet  the  vail  which  death 
draws  over  us,  is  fo  facred,  that  the  throwing  dirt  there,  has  been 
efteemed  at  all  times,  and  by  all  people,  a profanation.”  While 
we  admit  the  truth  of  this  remark,  however,  let  me  obferve,  that  a 
precept  of  far  greater  importance  in  point  of  morality,  is  too  often  and 
too  commonly  difregarded — de  viventibus,  nil  nifi  verum,” 

♦ Warburton. 

f Among  a thoufand  other  abfurdities,  it  has  been  aflerted,  that 
the  bile  of  Negroes  is  black  inftead  of  yellow  5 and  that  the  colour  of 
their  Ikin  is  occafioned  by  a depofit  of  this  fluid  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane. See  Do6lor  Barrere’s  DilTertation  on  the  ph'yfical  caufe  of 
‘‘the  colour  of  Negroes.”  Could  this  learned  phylician  have  ever 
feen  the  diffe6lion  of  an  African  ? 

Again,  in  one  of  the  books  which  has  been  attributed  to  Hippo- 
crates himfelf  j — mean  the  treatife  “ de  nattua  humana  i”  it  is  faid 

that 
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deed  almoft  at  all  underftood,  the  opinions  of  thofe 
who  wrote  on  difeafes  can  be  but  of  little  impor- 
tance. Their  theory  was,  at  beft,  only  ingenious 
conjecture:  their  praftife  only  uncertain  empiri- 
cifm.  The  dawn  of  a more  refplendent  sra,  at 
length  appeared ; and  perhaps  it  had  been  well  for 
mankind,  if  the  fun  which  then  arofe,  had  burnt  up 
the  ancient  fpeculations  of  theorifts  altogether. 

Unhappily,  however,  even  among  the  moderns, 
we  ftill  find  phlegmatic  writers,  who  continue  to 
look  up  to  thefe  “ Mind  guides”  with  all  the  fuper- 
ftitious  ardour  of  antiquity,  and  ftill  venerate  the 
dignity  of  Greek  and  Arabian  phyficians,  when 
their  patient  induttry  in  recording  the  fymptoms  of 
difeafes  has  only  entitled  them  to  our  efteem. 

Hippocrates,  whom  you.  Sir,  as  well  as  Ibme 
other  modern  authors,  have  again  and  again  digni- 
fied, with  the  preeminent  title  of  the  “ Father. 
“ of  Medicine”  (as  if  he  had  created  it)  may  lofe  no 
inconfiderable  (hare  of  his  honours,  and  all  his  di- 
vinity, without  any  degree  of  biographical  injuf- 
tice.  Galen,  Sennertus,  and  Riverius*,  fcarcely  de- 

that  four  pairs  of  veins  arlfe  from  the  head,  and  are  diftributed  through 
the  body  ! And  although  Galen  might  poflibly  have  been  influenced 
by  other  motives  than  the  love  of  truth,  when  he  afcribed  that  work  to 
Hippocrates,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  both  thefe  authors,  whenever 
they  have  attempted  to  reafon  on  the  principles  of  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
fiology,  have  perpetually  fallen  into  abfurdities,  quite  as  ridiculous  a« 
that  hypothefis. 

* Attamen  in  magno  per  me  fervantur  honore  5 
Pulveris  et  cariem  plumatis  tergo  flabellis,” 
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ferve  to  be  mentioned,  unlefs  in  order  to  prove, 
that  the  moft  fplendid  talents,  the  moft  induftri- 
ous  perfeverance,  and  the  liveiieft  imagination, 
unaided  by  the  benefits  of  diffedions  accurately 
performed,  and  a clear  * and  comprehenfive  view 
of  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  human  body,  are  in- 
fufficient  to  conftitute  any  thing  like  a knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  cure  of  difeafes.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, my  intention  to  dilTuade  the  ftudent  from 
ferufing  the  works  of  the  ancients,  for  it  is  impof- 
fible  that  a man  Ibould  know  what  can  be  done  in 
the  profeffion  of  phyfic,  without  being  firft  in- 
formed, of  what  has  been  done  already  j and  with- 
out fuch  previous  knowledge,  he  cannot  tell  whe- 
ther he  is  the  author  of  any  improvement  or  not. 
I only  mean  to  warn  him  againft  that  implicit  confi- 
dence in  the  early  writers,  which  tends  to  the  per- 
manent cftablifliment  of  error,  and  to  the  total 
fuppreffion  of  ingenuity. 

* The  ancients  fuppofed  that  bile  and  phlegm  were  two  of  the 
caufes  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  that  its  degree  of  danger  de- 
pended on  the  TEMPER  AMENT  (as  they  called  it)  of  a patient,  being 
more  or  le’fs  analagous  to  the  particular  nature  of  thofe  caufes  ! fup- 
porting  their  opinions  by  arguments  worthy  of  fuch  abfurdlties. 

Thus,  the  doftnne  maintained  by  Galen  was  Peripneumoniam 
pituitofam  minus  periculi  habere  quam  blliofam.  Pulnr.onem  au- 
tern  temperies  eft  calida,  minemeque  friglda.  Q^are  pltuitofa  pul- 
monis  phlegmone  parti,  non  erit  analogaj  ergo  et  periculoiior, 
“ Pulmones  funt  rnolles,  non  duri : funt  rari,  non  denfi : funt  laxi  : 
fi  habitum  infpexerimus,  facile  animadvertemus  biliofam  inflam- 
mationem  inlnlme  effe  analogam  fubftantiae  pulmonum  : attamen 
teraperiei  pulmonum  analcga  eft  haec  inflammatio  biliofa.  Quare 
Avicenna  ex  Galeno  bene  dixit,  eryfipeiatodem  phlegmo- 
nem  pulmonis  perlculoriorem  efle  pituitofa.” 
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I have  now  arrived  at  your  obfervations  on 
the  theory  of  fpafm,  maintained  by  the  late  Pro- 
feflbr  Cullen. 

After  quoting  Dr.  Stark’s  defcription  of  the 
appearance  of  the  lungs  on  difleftionj  you  add, 
Diffedion  * then,  has  not  elucidated  the  myftery 
“ of  fpafmodic  conftridion  of  the  bronchia,  but  it 
“ will  be  replied,  that  the  fpafm  is  relaxed  before 
death,  and  thus  eludes  the  examination  of  ana- 
“ tomy.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  this  ftate 
“ of  conftridion  has  not  appeared  in  fome  inftanccs 
after  death,  when  an  attendant  difeafe  of  more 
“ rapid  and  fatal  frogrefs  than  the  Afthma,  may 
“ have  finijhed  a patient  under  the  dominion  of  the 
“ paroxyfm  of  the  latter.” 

With  all  due  deference.  Sir,  if  one  of  theeftab-* 
lifhed  laws  of  animal  death,  he  a relaxation  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  body  (and  I call  upon  you  to  correct 
me,  if  it  be  »<?/,  by  the  hiftory  of  a Angle  cafe,  well 
authenticated,  in  which  it  has  ever  been  departed 
from) ; it  is  evidently  of  no  confequence  at  all, 
whether  the  fpafmodic  coriftridion  has  been  occa- 
floned  by  Afthma  or  by  any  other  difeafe  j nor  to 
what  particular  caufe  the  extindion  of  the  vital  fpark 
be  referred:  for  it  will  be  equally  impojfible  to  de- 
monjirate  the  exiftence  of  Ipafm  on  diffedion. 

What  mufcles  are  found  rigid  in  death  ? None. 
What  fibres  are  difcovered  in  a ftate  of  contradion? 

^ Pra6lical  Enquiry,  p.  175, 
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None*.  Spafm,  therefore,  cannot  be  demonjlrated 
by  any  other  difleftion  but  by  the  method  which 
furnifhcd  the  Greeks  with  all  the  little  knowledge 
they  had,  of  the  ftru6lure  of  the  body,  namely,  by 
the  unparalleled  barbarity  of  difledfing  living  men: 
a pradtife  which  the  learned  phyficians  among  that 
humane  and  enlightened  people,  confidered  as  much 
lefs  painful  and  ofFenfive  to  the  manesy  than  the 
difledtion  of  dead  bodies. 

But  the  want  of  fuch  demonftration  is  no  more 
a proof  that  fpafmodic  conftridion  had  not  pre- 
ceded the  death  of  a patient,  than  the  lofs  of  con- 
tradility  in  the  flcin,  is  a proof  of  its  never  having 
been  furnilhed  with  the  power  of  contradling  during, 
life ; — a quality  v/hich  I am  perfuaded  no  man  will 
venture  to  deny. 

Hence,  I contend  that  the  inference  which  you 
have  drawn,  that  “as-j-  no  appearance  of  fpaf- 

^ There  is  a power  conftantly  contra6li ng  the  miifcular  fibres 
of  a LIVING  animal,  to  a fhortcr  length  than  they  would  be  con- 
<<  trailed  by  their  elafticity,” 

Dr.  George  Fordyce’s  Second  Difiertation  on  Fever,”  page  75, 

I fhall  have  occafion,  frequently,  to  refer  to  this  ingenious  author, 
to  whom  I am  indebted)  for  many  of  the  principles  on  which  1 have 
founded  the  arguments  contained  in  thefe  pages.  In  fome  inftances, 
I have  accidentally  caught  the  Doctor’s  mode  of  expreffion  j in  a few 
others  I have  adopted  it,  from  choice.  Far  from  being  afliamed,  I 
am  proud  to  acknowledge,  that  I have  often  bor.row£D  from  my 
venerable  Preceptor ; but  I think  it  neceffary  to  make  this  confeflion, 
that  I may  not  be  accufed  of  having  stolen  from  him, 
f Pra^ical  Enquiry,  p,  176, 
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*'  modic  conftrl£tion  of  the  bronchia  has  been  dif- 
“ covered  by  difleftion,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  it 
“ was  not  a part  of  the  laft  condition  of  the  lungs,” 
does  not  neceflarily  follow  from  your  premifes,  any 
more  than  if  it  fliould  be  faid, — as  no  proof  offin- 
gultus  can  be  demonfcrated  after  death,  it  is  im- 
poffible  that  a dying  perfon  could  have  fuftained 
hiccough. 

Indeed,  Sir,  you  feem  to  have  entertained  forne 
doubt  of  the  force  of  your  own  argument,  when  in 
another  place  you  remark,  that  “ though  circum- 
“ ftances  * will  not  encourage  the  aflumption  of 
fpafm  of  the  bronchia  as  a part  of  the  paroxyfm 
“ of  Afthma,  it  is  not  intended  to  deny  politively 
“ this  condition.” 

But,  while  I only  object  to  the  weight  of  your 
arguments  in  oppolition  to  the  theory  of  Ipafmj 
I requeft  that  I may  not  be  mifunderftood,  as  con- 
tending in  favour  of  Dr.  Cullen’s  hypothefis,  of 
which  I always  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
have  adduced  more  fubftantial  proofs,  than  any 
which  have  yet  appeared,  in  fupport  of  it. 

It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  perfon  who 
makes  an  ajfertion,  to  exhibit  proof  of  its  truths 
inftead  of  trufting  its  eftablifhment  to  the  preca- 
rious reception  of  credulity,  or  to  the  lame  and  il- 

^ Pra^ical  Enquiry,  p.  170,  171, 

E 
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logical  defence,  fo  frequently  fet  up,  that  the  con^ 
trary  cannot  be  proved. 

, In  fpeaking  of  the  fenfation  of  ''  ftraitnefs,”  or, 
as  it  may  be  termed,  obftruftion  of  the  cheft,  in  the 
paroxyfm  ; you  obferve — “ The  veficul^  * are 
“ occupied  by  lymph,  the  bronchia  are  ftraitened 
“ in  their  area  by  the  fame  caufe,  in  a more  vifcid 
“ ftate,  the  diaphragm  cannot  defcend  as  it  ufed  to 
“ do,  on  account  of  the  refiftance  of  the  ftomach, 
filled  and  diftended  with  flatus,  and  the  trachea 
“ is  probably  narrowed  by  the  comprefllon  of  the 
“ cefophagus,  affefled  like  the  ftomach.” 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate,  when  a carelefs  ex- 
prefTion  happens  to  find  its  way  into  a book  of 
fcience,  which  has  a tendency  to  miflead  the  reader, 
on  a point  of  great  praftical  importance.  I am  far 
from  attributing  to  you.  Sir,  a defign  to  convey 
any  other,  than  your  moft  corred  ideas  of  the  ftate 
of  the  organs  you  mention : but  as  erroneous  con- 
ceptions are  fometimes  produced  in  the  minds  of 
ftudents,  by  loofe  and  popular  terms,  I have  fome 
apprehenlions  of  a fimilar  inconvenience  from  your 
remark  of  the  ftomach  being  ^'■filled  and  diftended” 
and  my  fears  are  increafed  by  a coincidence  of  ex- 
prefTion,  in  another  part  of  your  Pradical  En- 
quiry.” 

♦ Practical  Enquiry,  p.  1 83,1  gi.. 
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It  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  that  a fa£l:j  at 
prefent  too  much  neglefted,  evenr  by  practitioners, 
Ihould  be  generally  known,  and  attended  to.  I 
mean,  that  when  even  the  fmalieft  quantity  of  food 
has  been  received  into  the  ftomach,  it  is  properly 
to  be  conlidered  in  a ftate  of  plenitude,  equally, 
whether  that  quantity  be  an  * ounce  or  a quart ; for 
although  capable  of  great  difterition,  it  is  always  ap- 
plied to  its  •{•  contents. 

But  the  expreffions  of  which  you  have  made  ufe, 
appear  prima  facie,  to  flipport  the  vulgar  and 
erroneous  idea  that  the  ftomach,  like  a bag,  may 
contain  a certain  meafure  without  being  full ; and 
although  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  you  intended  to 
he  Jo  underftood,  it  unfortunately  appears  that  you 
have,  a fecond  time,  countenanced  the  fame  no- 
tion, by  fpeaking  of  the  ftomach  being  “ full  ^ or 
empty”,  in  avowed  contradiftinftion  to  exceffive 
diftehtion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  perfedl  (that  is, 
real ) emptinefs  on  the  other. 

As  to  the  probability  of  the  Trachea  § being 
narrowed  by  the  preffure  of  the  oefbphagus,  when 
diftended  with  flatus,  which  I perceive  is  hinted  at, 

^ Fordyce’s  Treatlfe  on  the  Digeftion  of  Food,  p.  13. 

f Dr.  Browne  Langrifh’s  Croonean  Le£lures  on  Mufcular 
Motion,  p.  46. 

J Prat^ical  Enquiry,  p.  251. 

§ “ Flatulence  may  force  the  Tides  of  the  oefophagiis  againft  the 
trachea,  comprefling  the  cavity  of  that  pipe  into  a fmaller  area.” 

Pra^ical  Enquiry,  p<  266. 
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in  different  authors,  it  Teems  to  reft  on  a very  pre- 
carious foundation:  for  whoever  will  take  the  pains 
of  making  the  experiment,  will  find  it  impoffible  to 
compreS  the  hard  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  larger 
branches  of  the  1 rachea,  by  the  force  of  any  diften- 
tion,  of  which  the  ccfophagus  is  capable ; — not  even 
if  it  be  filled  with  a weighty  fluid. 

The  wheezing,  and  the  fenfation  of  obftruftion 
may,  however,  be  fatisfa6torily  explained,  without 
reforting  to  fuch  an  hypothefis:  and  indeed  you 
have  yourfelf  accounted  for  it,  in  a different  man- 
ner,— by  the  “ fecretion  * of  mucus”,  and  its  accu- 
mulation in  the  bronchia. 

Whatever  degree  of  hefitation  I may  have  felt, 
in  reviewing  your  obfervations  relative  to  the  fio- 
mach ; I have  no  cxcufe  to  offer  for  criticizing  upon 
the  vague  application  of  another  term,  whofe  im- 
portance in  medicine  fhould  prevent  its  being  tri- 
fled with,  or  applied  incorreftly. 

^ Pra6^ical  Enquiry,  p.  309*  It  .vs  to  be  remarked,  that  this  sup- 
posed diftention  of  the  cefophagus  is  iaid  to  be  produiSUve  of  wheeiz- 
ing  where  there  is  NO  osstructimg  mucus  in  the  air  pafTages 
to  account  for  that  fymptom'’  ( Praflical  Enquiry,  p.  26^) 
and  that  you  have  afterwards  obferved,  Wheezing  is  not  a fymp- 
tom,  unlefs  the  long  continuance  of  the  fit /liould  induce  a fecretion 
<*  of  MUCUS  SUFFICIENT  TO  STRAITEN  the  bronchial  pafTages j” 
to  which  you  (I  think  unfortunately)  add,  I prefer  pro - 
bable  conjectvr.e  to  deranging  the  induaion  eflabllfhed  in  a 
great  majority  of  cafes,  by  afllgning  to  similar  effects,  caiifcs 
DISSIMILAR,’’  Pra6lical  Enquiry,  p,  3? 0. 
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Yau  fay,  “ Fever  * is  the  fyftem  of  morbid 
aftions,  which  in  Catarrh  as  weil  as  Phthifis  is 
“ adopted  by  nature  to  relieve  the  body  of  thofc 
“ a{Feelions.” 

Inftead  of  confidering  it  in  this  light,  it  has  ob- 
tained, in  my  mind,  a much  higher  rank  in  the 
claflification  of  difeafes. 

Fever  is  a difeafe,  of  which  all  the  learning  of 
the  Greeks,  all  the  induflry  of  the  Arabians,  and 
all  the  boafted  wifdom  of  the  Egyptians,  were  in- 
fufficient  to  afford  the  PradHtioners  of  thofe  nations 
any  accurate  conception.  That  this  term  fhould, 
therefore,  have  been  applied  incorredlly,  or  even  at 
random  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  nations,  is  by  no  means 
wonderful,  when  we  refledt  on  its  original  fignifi- 
cation  having  been  derived  from  the  idea  of  heat; 
and  recolledt  in  how  vague  and  diffufive  a fenfe 
that  idea  has  been,  and  is  entertained. 

But,  whoev'er  regards  with  attention,  the  ufual 
operations  of  nature,  or,  in  more  corredt  language, 
the  wifdom  of  the  Almighty  in  the  organization  of 
animal  bodies,  will  immediately  be  fenfible,  ,how 
very  erroneous  have  been  the  conceptions  formed, 
refpedling  a difeafe  v/hofe  f prevalence  at  all  times, 

^ Pra^Ucal  Enquiry,  p.  191 , 

f It  may  therefore  be  fuppofed  that  the  hlftory  of  fever  fliould 
have  been  v^:  y perfect  by  this  time,  fince  it  is  one  of  the  moft  frequent 
difeafes,  and  has  been  in  all  ages,  and  in  ail  countries,  more  efpeci- 
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and  in  every  country  upon  earth,  has  rendered  it 
one  of  the  moft  important  in  the  hiltory  of  medicine, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  has  afforded  a conftant  op- 
portunity, of  its  real  nature  being  perfedly  and 
completely  underftood. 

That,  at  the  termination  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, however,  and  aided  by  all  the  modern  affift- 
ances,  not  merely  of  the  improvements  in  Chemiftry 
and  Anatomy  (which  have  contributed  but  little  to 
perfedt  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Fever)  but 
by  the  important  experience  of  clinical  Pradi- 
tioners,  who  have  illuftrated  the  hiftory  of  the  dif- 
cafe,  by  indefatigable  refearches,  and  the  mofl  pa- 
tient induftry: — that  with  all  thcfe  advantages  we 
Ihould  llill,  blindly  and  implicitly  follow  the  erro- 
neous dodrines  of  ancient  theorifts,  or  even  adopt 
their  modes  of  expreffion,  betrays  a degree  of  pro- 
feffional  infatuation,  which  I hold  to  be  utterly  un- 
worthy of  this  enlightened  and  philofophic  age  ; for 
we  may  truly  apply  to  the  errors  and  prejudices  of 
our  early  writers,  what  has  been  faid,  with  great 
force,  on  a different  occafion — “ Muka  dicuntur 
“ juxta  illius  temporis,  etnonjuxta  quod 

“ rei  veritas  continebat.” 

Nothing  has  been  more  conducive  to  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  erroneous  opinions  refpeding  fever, 

ally  as  it  is  likewife  one  of  the  moil:  fatal ; and  as  it  lb  occupies  the 
whole  fyftem  as  to  abforb,  during  its  continuance,  all  the  faculties, 
both  of  the  body  and  the  mind,  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree.” 

Foidyce  on  Simple  Fever. 
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than  the  idea  fo  obflinately  adhered  to,  that  it  was 
a natural  effort  to  throw  out  fome  noxious  matter 
from  the  body  j an  idea  which  has  defcended  from 
Hippocrates  through  innumerable  authors,  and 
which  ‘really  feems  to  pervade  your  " fyftem  of 
morbid  actions  adopted  by  nature  to  relieve  the 
''  body.” 

I am  aware  that  this  has  been  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  many  modern,  as  well  as  ancient  prafli- 
tioners  j and  that  it  has  been  maintained  with  the 
moll:  zealous  obftinacy, — in  fpite  of  abfolute  want 
of  proof,  and  in  oppofition  to  every  day’s  experi- 
ence. The  whimfies  of  Paracelfus,  and  the  dreams 
of  Van-Helmont  were  not  more  abfurd.  But  al- 
though there  has  never  been  produced  the  fhadow 
of  proofj  what  the  nature  of  this  noxious  matter,  or 
turbulent  Ipirit,  might  be;  the  difeafe,  properly  cal- 
led Fever,  has  been  found  to  arife  in  thoufands  of 
inftances,  to  go  through  its  whole  courfe,  to  be 
complete  in  all  its  ftages,  and  at  length  to  terminate, 
— fometimes  in  health,  and  in  other  cafes,  in  the 
deftruffion  of  the  body:  wherefore.  Fever  is  a 
diftind:  difeafe,  and  not  an  effort  of  nature  to  carry 
off  matter  whofe  retention  would  be  prejudicial; 
and  if  Fever  be  a diftind  difeafe,  and  not  an  effort 
of  the  fyftem  to  overcome  a fubtile  fpirit,  or  to 
concod  * groffer  matter,  (which  has  never  been 

♦ Cheyne’^  Engliih  Malady,  p,  20 u See  alfo  Sydenham;  and 
ALL  the  Ancients. 
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proved  to  exift)  it  neccffarily  follows,  that  in  thofc 
cafes,  where  a difeafe,  arifing  from  the  prcfence  of 
fenfible  and  demonftrabie  matter  of  any  kind  (as  for 
example,  of  mucus  in  Catarrh)  produces  a particular 
ftate  of  the  body,  which  is  to  carry  off  the  original 
difeafe,  that  particular  (late,  fo,  and  for  fuch  cauic 
produced,  is  not  the  difeafe  froferly  termed  fever. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  term  Fever  be  em- 
ployed in  a fignification  fo  widely  different  from  its 
correct  meaning,  it  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
proper  elucidation,  that  the  mifehiefs  which  might 
refult  from  the  conveyance  of  an  erroneous  idea  may 
be  prevented ; and  that  the  reader  may  know  in 
■what  fenfe  the  expreflion  is  to  be  underftood*. 

/ 

You  have  mentioned  Sir  John  Floyer’s  errorf, 
in  fuppofing  that/^t^r  occurs  during  Afthma;  but, 

• • “ Nothing,  indeed,  has  dlfgraced  phyfic  more,  than  the  duplicity 

with  which  terms  are  adopted,  and  caufes  of  difeafes  deferibed,  which 
wer-  never  authorlfed  by  Lettlbm’s  Medical  Memoirs,  p,  3. 

f ‘‘  There  is  fometimes  in  Afthma  a remarkable  fenfation  per- 
VADES  the  body,  accompanying  the  anxiety  of  the  breaft,  and  diftin- 
gulihed  by  an  obscure  perception  of  Hear,  and  a want  of  cool 
“air.  This  perception  of  heat  may  have  induced  Floyer  TO  TALK 
OF  FEVER  IN  this  difeafe.”  Pi a6lical  Enquiry,  p.  215. 

The  former  part  of  the  fentence  is  indeed  A little  obscure  5 
but  it  may  be  fair  to  apply  to  it  your  remark  on  Willis,  “ the  law* 
**  GUAGE  is  perhaps  more  in  fault  than  the  conception  and  this  may 
abb  be  extended  to  another  aflertion,  viz.  that  “ in  Afthma,  the 
“fyftem  is  IN  VIGOR  ATED  with  TOQ  SMALL  a proportion  of  oxygen,” 

Praclical  JSnquiry,  p.  241. 
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I muft  take  the  liberty  of  obferving,  that  you  do 
not  appear  to  reje(51:  it,  on  what  I conceive  to  be 
the  proper  ground for  you  afterwards  remark, 
that  “ an  attention  * to  the  pulfe  gives  no  counte- 
" nance  to  the  obfervation  ■”  bccaufe  the  quick- 
"nefs  never  amounts  to  one  hundred  beats  in  a 
“ minute/’ 

But  furely.  Sir,  it  is  not  yoiir  intention  to 
allign  the  degree  of  celerity  of  the  pulfe,  as  the  cri- 
terion of  the  prefence  of  Fever ! Were  this  the  cale, 
every  man  who  rides  a hunting,  on  a moderately 
warm  day,  might  be  laid  to  be  in  a fever.  Every 
perfon,  the  paffions  f of  whole  mind  were  fuddenly 
and  vehemently  excited,  might  be  called  feverilB : 
rage  and  fear,  love  and  jealoufy,  might  then  be  de- 
nominated fever  t as  well  as  an  infinite  catalogue  of 
difeafes,  which  are  not  at  all  allied  to  it,  in  their  na- 
ture or  elTence: — which  neither  accord  with  the 
fymptoms  of  that  difeafe,  now  properly  termed 
fever,  nor  even  with  that  which  was  confidered  aS 
fuch,  in  remoter  ages,  by  the  phyficians  of  Greece 
and  Arabia. 

• traftkal  Enquiry,  p.  215, 

•f*  Fordyce, 

In  the  preface  to  the  fecond  volume  of  Zoonomla,  Dr.  Darwin 
has  thought  proper  to  employ  the  word  fever,  as  defcriptive  of  a 
**  quick  pulfe  which  continues  for  fome  hours.”  I have  before  obferv- 
ed',  that  every  author  has  a right  to  make  ufe  of  his  own  terms ; but  NO 
AUTHORITY, excepting  that  of  juft  reafoning,  Iball  compel  me  to  accede 
to  the  propriety  of  their  application.  It  ftiould  be  remembered,  that 
quicknefs  of  the  puHe  is  riot  necessarily  prefent,  to  conftitute  the 
difeafe,  properly  called  Fever. 

. F In 
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in  the  ninth  feflion  of  your  “ Enquiry,”  I meel 
with  the  following  paflage:  “ In  Afthma*,  an  excejs 
of  blood,  in  the  pulmonary  veflels,  may  very  pro- 
bably  precede  the  exhalation  of  the  finer  part  into 
“the  veficulae  and  bronchia;  this  plethora  arifing 
“ from  the  relaxed  texture  of  the  coats  of  the  veffels,” 
and  concluding  with  “ blood  letting  is  never y to  my 
fknowledge,  ufeful,  but  frequently  injurious.” 

When  “ an  excejs  of  blood”  prevails,  it  appears 
fomewhat  extraordinary  that  blood-letting  fhould 
not  be  ufeful,  by  lefiening  the  degree  of  diftention, 
which  affifts  in  ftreighteningthe  bronchial  veflels,  and 
concurs  with  the  cfFufed  ferum  to  diminifli  the  fum 
of  their  cavities,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  tends  to 
deftroy  the  contradile  power  of  the  blood  velTcla 
themfelves. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  combat  the  idea  of 
Plethoray  arifing  from  the  relaxed  texture  of  the 
*'■  coats  of  the  veffelsf  Which  isan  aflertion  not  to  be 

• Pra^lical  Enqulryi  p.  19s. 

-J-  Pra6^ical  do6lrines  are,  undoubtedly,  recommended  with  con^ 
fiderablc  efFefl:,  by  the  authority  of  person  al  obfervation  : but  how 
unfortunate  is  it,  that  the  experience  of  one  author  is  fo  frequently 
contradided  by  that  of  others  I Not  to  mention,  perhaps,  hundreds  of 
inftances  in  which  living  Practitioners  have  feen  the  beneficial  effeCts' 
of  BLOOD-LETTING  in  the  paroxyfm  of  this  difeafe,— i*on  looking  into 
^ Willis,  I findj  that  in  one  of  the  two  cases  with  which  he  has 
illuftrated  his  remarks  de  Afthmate,”— he  expreflly  mentions  the  pa-^ 
tient,  (a  nobleman,  if  that  confers  any  weight  on  the  hiftory)  being 
RECOVERED  FROM  THE  JAWS  OF  DEATH  by  phlebotomy. 

defended 
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defended  by  any  argiinaent  deduced  from  reafon  or 
piiyfiology:  becaufe  ic  has  not  yet  been  proved  that 
the  coats  of  the  veflels  are  relaxed,  unlefs  in  thofe 
cafes  of  Afthma  which  arife  in,  or  are  fucceeded 
by,  an  anafarcous  habit.  This  fubjeit  I am  not, 
however,  at  prefent,  to  difcufs. 

But,  Sir,  when  you  admit  that  Plethora'does 
exift;  when  you  allow  that  there*  are  certainly 
ftriking  circumttances  of  analogy  between  Afthma 
and  Apoplexy  j”  whenjyoa  agree  with  Dr.  Cullen, 
that  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  veflels  of  the 
brain,  and  an  efFufion  of  fcrum,  occafioning  com- 
preflion  of  that  organ,  are  the  proximate  caufes  of 
apoplexy  ; and  have  grounded  on  that  opinion,  your 
remark,  that  “ thefe  f ftates  applied  to  the  veflels 
of  the  lungs  will  be  found  to  induce  Afthma  j” 
you  muft  permit  me  to  exprefs  my  aftonifhment, 
that,  in  oppofition  to  Juch  dodlrine,  you  Ihould  dif- 
countenance  phlebotomy.  But  you  have  gone  fur- 
ther, and  remarked,  that  “ there  is  reafon  to  appre- 
“ bend,  an  injudicious  ufe  of  the  lancet  in  pulmo- 
“ nary  complaints,  has  brought  on  Afthma  in  fome 
“ inftancesj,” 

As  I differ  from  you  refpe<5ting  the  caufe  of 
Afthma,  it  wdll  not  be  furprifing  that  I fhould  not 

Pradical  Enquiry,  p.  196* 
t Ibid, 

J Pra6lical  Enquiry,  p. 
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concur  with  you,  on  the  above  mentioned  point : 
but,  to  enter  into  an  argument  about  it,  until  I un- 
derftand  the  reajon  of  your  apprehenfion,  would  be 
like  fighting  a Ihadow. 

It  may  be  thought  captious  to  difpute  about  an 
author’s  belief,  when  it  is  not  produftive  of  any 
fuggeftions  likely  to  influence  his  readers;  I will 
not,  therefore,  attempt  to  lhake  your  belief  of  the 
■pneumonic  inflammation  attendant  on  intermit  tents,  and 
will  only  remark,  that  fome  men  are  extremely 
prodigal  of  their  belief,  and  can  fcarcely  with-hold  it 
from  **  every  wind  of  dodlrine,”  or  every  ru- 
mour of  abjurdity : — but  there  are  others  of  a con- 
trary difpofition,  who  will  hardly  believe  the  beft 
eftablifhed  fadls,  fupported  by  the  moft  refpedlable 
'evidence.  Freedom  of  belief,  as  well  as  of  opinion, 
is  happily  ftill  the  polTelTion  of  Engliflimen ; and  is 
under  the  dominion  of  confcience  alone. 

In  your  enumeration  of  the  fymptoms  which 
take  place  in  a paroxyfm  of  Afthma,  an  “ itching 
of  thejkin”  is  mentioned,  and  attributed  to  “ the 
caufes  which  more  peculiarly  occafion  the  anxiety* 
“ and  ftraitnefs  of  the  cheft,” — to  " irritating  mat- 
ter  in  the  firft  palTages,” — to  “acrimony  which  is 
to  be  difcharged  on  the  fkin,”— to  “ fympathyf,” 

*,  Pra6lical  Enquiry,  p.  214,  215. 
i*  This  favours  a little  of  the  manner  of  the  ancient  writers.— Fit 
fmgultus  a repletione,  vel  inanitione,  aut  ab  acerrima  materia,  vel 
quod  contaglonc  a laervohs  partibus  in  fympathiam  ventricuius  traha- 
tur,  vd  a vicinis,  ut  ab  hepate,” 
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and  laftly,  to  “ the  difficulty  with  which  venous 
“ blood  is  returned  to  the  heart,  from  the  right 
“ ventricle  and  the  pulmonary  artery  being  obftrudl- 
« ed.” 

In  * the  multitude  of  counfellors  there  is 
fafety.”  In  this  numerous  aflemblage  of  caules 
there  is  at  leaft  fome  chance  of  being  right.  But 
I rriuft  take  the  liberty  of  reminding  you  of  your 
own  quotation  from  Dr.  Crauford,  “ by  j-  the  rules 
of  philofophizing,  we  are  to  admit  no  more  caufes 
« of  natural  things  than  fuch  as  are  both  true  and 
fufficient  to  explain  the  appearances,”  and  of  the 
fubfequent  remark^,  which,  if  attended  to,  might 
poffibly  have  directed  to  a plain  and  obvious  indica- 
tion that  would  have  prevented  the  fruitlels  labour 
of  Jpeculating  in  complex  caufes”  But  fo  true  is 
the  axiorii,  elegantly  cdnveyed  in  poetic  language ; 

- — - — “ There  are  who  teach, 
Truffis  they  tldt  feel,  nor  pradife  what  they  preach§,” 

^ Proverbs,  chap,  xi*  v.  14. 

f Exper.  on  Anim,  Heat,  p.  366,  quoted  by  Dr,  Bree. 

J ‘‘  Nature  does  nothing  in  vain,  and  having  exhibited  to  us  any 
one  catife  of  an  operation,  we  are  not  fruitleflly  to  fpeciilate  on  com- 
“ plex  caufes  of  that  etfe6l.”  Pra6\:ical  Enquiry,  p.  85. 

§ The  beautiful  little  poem,  from  which  thefe  lines  were  quoted, 
(the  compofition  of  Mr.  Weston,  of  Solihull)  is  a deferred  panc^ 
gyric  on  the  public  virtues,  and  private  worth  of  the  Reverend  John 
Ja<^es,  Re6lor of  PacKington,  in  Warwickshire;  of  whom 
it  might  be  fufficient  to  fay,  that  he  is  juftly  entitled  even  to  the  polilh- 

Cd 
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Certainly,  however,  it  is  more  commendable,  for 
us  to  content  ourfelves  with  reafoning  from  efFeds*, 

cd  praife  of  Mr.  Weston’s  pen ; I will,  however,  add,-^that  this 
good  and  venerable  man  has  fulfilled  every  duty  of  a diligent  and  faithful 
Pahor,  for  nearly  half  a century  5 and  fo  entirely  pofTefTed  himfelf  of 
the  love  and  admiration  of  his  parifhloners,  that  all  thofc  jealoufies  and 
animofities,  all  thofe  bickerings  and  altercations  which  difturb  the  har* 
mony  of  fociety,  and  not  unfrequently,  end  in  ruinous  litigation,  arc 
inftantly  fubdued  by  the  influence  of  his  mild  mediation.  Eminently 
diftinguifhed  in  the  defk  and  the  pulpit  5 he  is  equally  celebrated  for 
fuavity  of  manners,  evennefs  of  temper,  and  judicious  liberality. 

“ Amid  the  fold  who  thy  prote6lion  (hare, 

Does  one,  one  lurking  ill  elude  thy  care  ? 

Does  lacerated  friendfliip  mourn  ? does  grief. 

Or  age,  or  want,  or  ficknefs  afk  relief  ? 

**  The  good  Samaritan  allays  the  fmarr, 

Binds  up  the  wound,  and  heals  the  broken  heart  I” 

Weston’s  Poems. 

While  I am  thus  adding  my  feeble  tribute  of  applaufe  to  the  general 
voice  of  that  neighbourhood,  of  which  Mr.  Jaques  is  fo  brilliant  an 
ornament,  I am  tempted  to  digrefs  ftlll  further,  by  introducing  the 
nameof  the  illuftrious  Earl  of  Atlesford,  founder  of  Packingtoii 
church.  In  evil  days  (like  the  prefent)  a bright  example  cannot  be  too 
often  nor  too  highly  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  mankind.  A Peer 
of  the  Realm,  who  confers  honour  on  his  illuftrious  birth  and  exalted 
rank,  by  virtues  “ all  his  own,”  is  not  fo  commonly  to  be  met  with,  as 
vi'cre  “moft  devoutly  to  be  wifhed.”-^But  when  it  is  generally  known 
that  this  nobleman  (noble  in  every  fenfe  of  the  word)  beftows  that  time 
and  attention  on  elegant  amufements,  and  works  of  benevolence,  which 
fo  many  other  lords  devote  to  the  race-ground,  the  gaming- 
table, or  to  the  celebration  of  the  noflurnal  orgies  of  folly,  diflipa- 
tfon,  and  vice  5 the  torrent  of  democratic  flander,  and  phlebeian  abufc 
of  the  ariftocracy,  muft  be,  in  fome  meafure,  ftemmed.  Would  to  GOD 
that  fuch  a pattern  of  affability,  integrity,  chanty,  and  piety,  were  gene- 
rally imitated  by  the  great !— The  perturbed  fpirit  of  infubordi nation, 
which  now  ftalks  through  the  land,  “making  night  hideous,”  would 
then  be  charmed  to  reft  1 and  the  hydra  of  fedition,  with  all  its  forked 
tongues,  would  hifs  in  vain  ! 

* Lewis  Cornaro’s  Treatife  on  a Sober  and  Temperate  Life,  p.  81  • 

with 
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filch  as  thty  appear,  and  with  faithfully  recording 
the  fymptoms  of  a difeafe,  than  that  we  Ihould 
hazard  the  propagation  of  error,  by  attempting  to 
aciount  for  all  thofe  effedls  and  iymptoms. 

I ana  again  fo  unfortunate  as  to  differ  from  you 
on  the  caufe  of  the  paroxyfm  taking  place  in  the 
night.  Every  one  knows  that  when  the  refpiratory 
mufcles  have  been  for  forne  time  at  reft,  the  ferous 
effufton  into  the  veficles  of  the  lungs  is  increafed, 
and  that  it  w’ill  " create  * more  embarraffment  as 
" its  bulk  extends:”  but  you  arc  pleafed  to  remark, 
that  “ volition  f being  fufpended,  the  powers  of 
fenlation  and  irritation  are  more  active  j”  and 
quote  Dr.  Darwin'%  affertion,  “ Our  irritability  to 
**  internal  ftimuli ; and  our  fenfibility  to  pain  or 
**  pleafure  is  not  only  greater  in  deep,  but  increales 
" as  our  deep  is  prolonged,  from  which  you  infer, 
that  the  increafe  of  fenfation  and  irritation  occadons 
the  effort  to  expel  the  offending  matter. 

Id  however,  I (hall  difprove  the  premifes,  the 
concludon  which  has  been  deduced  from  them, 
will  neceffarily  fall  to  the  ground. 

Great  names  Ihould  not  deter  rational  creatures 
(although  not  poffeffed  of  the  tranfcendent  abilities 

* Pra^lical  Enquiry,  p. 
t Ibid, 

% Zoonomia,  vol.  l,  Se^,  xviii.  quoted  by  Dr,  Brec. 
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of  the  celebrated  author  of  Zoonomia)  from  a care-* 
ful  inveftigation  of  the  doffrines  delivered  to  us, 
even  by  authors  of  the  molt  diftinguiflied  talents, 
or  the  highefl:  profeffional  celebrity.  Error  has 
been  frequently  fandtioned  by  the  reputation  of  great 
men ; but  it  ftill  continues  to  be  error^  unchanged 
in  its  nature  and  elFefts,  by  the  molt  general  recep- 
tion which  the  world  may  have  been  induced  to  give 
it,  in  confequence  of  a too  ready  fubmiffion  to  the 
dogmas  of  authority. 

If  our  fenfibility  be  increafed  during  fleep,  the 
mind  fliould  feem  not  only  to  be  perfectly  awake 
when  the  body  is  at  reft,  but  to  be  more  a<ftive  in 
all  thofe  fundtions  which  enable  it  to  participate  in 
the  delight  of  refined  fenfations. 

This  reafoning  being  applied  to  the  immediate 
objedt  of  your  enquiry,  is  thought  to  prove  that 
the  difficulty  of  relpiration,  which  occurs  at  the 
commencement  of  the  paroxyfm  of  Afthma,  is  occa- 
fioned  by  the  irritation  of  the  offending  matter  being 
more  acutely  perceived,  at  that  particular  period, 
when  this  effcdt  takes  place. 

Let  us  refledt,  for  a moment,  on  what  hap- 
pens during  the  ftate  we  call  fleep ; ^ ftate  nnarked 
by  the  abfence  of  yolition. 

In  fleep,  the  judgment  is  undoubtedly  fealed 
up,  and  remains  entirely  dorxnant*  j for  the  utmoft 
^ Fordyce# 
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abfurdities  of  the  imagination  are  allowed  to  wander 
without  reftraint,  and  the  moft  difcordant  ideas 
are  jumbled  together,  without  any  interference  of 
thejudgmentto  corre6l  them. 

Prolongation  of  time,  and  diftance  of  place, 
are  alike  difregarded : and  a perfon  may  dream  of 
a combat  of  Roman  Gladiators  in  the  drawing  room 
at  St.  James’s j or  of  ^fculapius  in  the  lhape  of 
an  owl,  gravely  feated  at  a Gulftonean  ledture, 
without  any  effort  of  the  judgment  being  aroufed, 
by  the  abfurdity  of  the  idea.  But  this  is  not  the 
cafe  when  we  are  awake j the  judgment  then  re- 
volts* at  fuch  incongruities,  and  although  the  fpor- 
tive  afbivity  of  the  imagination  may  prefent  falla- 
cious pictures,  or  heterogenious  combinations  of 
oBjeds,  the  judgment  inftantly  rejeds  them. 

The  imagination  may  be  excited,  either  by  the 
perception  of  ftimuli,  or  by  the  aid  of  memory. 
Memory,  which  has  been  defined  ‘‘  the  -j-  power  of 
“ recalling  ideas  which  have  been  formed  by  im- 
preffions  made  on  fome  of  the  organs  of  fenfe,” 
may,  itfelf,  be  aroufed  by  a new  perception,  arif- 
ing  from  an  impreffion,  fimilar  to  what  has  before 
called  it  into  adion ; and,  as  it  is  capable  of  being 
aded  upon,  by  ^ery  new  combination  of  percep- 
tions, which  the  imagination  may  effcd,  it  necef- 

^ Fordyce:. 

, f Fordycs’s  Third  Difiertation  on  Fcyci;  p#  zS. 
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faniy  follows,  that  its  a£Uon  is,  at  kaft  in  fo-me  de- 
gree, regulated  by  that  operation  5 which  itfelf  de- 
pends on  the  impreflions  conveyed  by  the  corporeal 
organs  of  fenfation,  and  on  the  ideas  whkh  have 
been  kid  up  in  the  memory. 

The  imagination  and  the  memory  then,  concur 
by  an  united  aftion,  to  unfold  and  to  prepare  the 
ideas  arifing  from  the  perceptions  which  the  former 
receives  from  the  organs  of  fenfe,  and  which  the  latter 
has  treafured  up ; in  order  that  the  judgment  may 
compare  them  together,  and  determine  or  decide  on 
the  propriety  of  their  arrangement.  The  imagination 
reforts  to  the  memory  for  a fet  of  ideas,  which  the 
latter  has  the  faculty  of  recalling.  The  memory 
aiTifts  the  imagination  in  diftributing,  changing,  fe- 
parating  them,  and  in  recombining  tlaem  after  they 
have  been  feparated.  The  memory  and  the  imagi- 
nation, therefore,  may  a£l,  without  * the  judgment  ^ 
although  the  judgment  cannot  exert  itklf  without 
their  affiftance. 

It  has  been  admitted  that  the  memory  may  a£t 
by  its  own  inherent  powers,  but  my  prefent  defign 
is  to  confider  it,  as  called  into  exertion  by  the  per- 
ception of  new  ideas,  in  confequence  of,  and  the 
cognizance  of  fenfations  r^fuking  from  the  applica- 
tion of  external  fEimuli. 
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The  ftronger,  or  more  aftive  the  ftimulus  b?, 
■the  force  of  its  impreffion  will  be  proportionable,; 
and  the  rennembrance  of  it  the  more  diftincl.  Great 
pain  and  great  pleafure,  with  all  their  concomitant 
ideas,  fink  deep  into,  and  are  firmly  engraven  on 
[ the  tablet  of  memory.  The  euutenefs  of  original  per- 
oeptiotty  therefore^  may  he  traced  by  the  faith fulnejs  of 
tnsmory,  which  is  evidently  influenced  by  it. 

If  Dr.  Darwin’s  alTerdon  be  underftood  liter- 
rally, — that  our  fenfibility  to  internal  llimuli  is  in- 
crealed  during  fleep ; — that,  as  the  memory  does 
fometimes  ad,  independent  of  any  excitement  from 
npithouty  and  as  the  operations  of  the  imagination, 
during  fleep,  are  uninterrupted  by  the  exertions  of 
tjie  judgment,  the  fenfations  ofpleafure  or  of  pain  fo 
produced,  are  more  acute  then,  becaufe  they  are 
*unreftrained ; — in  this  cafe  one  might  be  not  a 
little  furprifedj,  that  fuch  a remark  fliould  have  been 
adduced,  in  order  to  fupport  the  opinion,  that 
vohen  volition  is  fufpendedf  our  perception  of  ferum  ac~ 
■cumulated  in  the  bronchia  is  mofi  acute.  But  not- 
withftanding  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words  in- 
ternal  flimuli,”  and  the  further  elucidation  of  that 
cxpreflion,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Zoonomia, 
•where  the  learned  author  fays,  “ in  f delirium,  re- 
verie,  and  fleep,  the  power  of  perception  h abolijh^ 

Lord  Monboddo’s  Ancient  Metaphyfics,  voL  book  Iv^ 
C.  4 & 5^ 

f Darwin’s  !^oonomia,  vol*  141*  ‘ 
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ed-y'  and  mentions  “ Incubus-,”  as  probably 
“ owing  * to  the  irritability  of  the  fyftem  being  too 
“ /mail  to  carry  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
« through  the  lungs,  during  fleep,  when  the  volun- 
“ tary  power  is  fufpended it  may  be  prefumed, 
from  other  expreffions,  fuch  as  that  of  “ the  fyftem 
“ being  more  fenftble  f and  more  irritable  during 
“ fleep,”  and  a “ perpetual  J increafe  of  fenfibility 
during  the  continuance  of  fleep,  as  in  fome  inttan- 
ces  of  epilepfy,  aftbmay  &c.” — that  you  have 
Dr.  Darwin’s  authority  on  your  fide,  to  fupport 
a theory,  or  rather  an  opinion,  which  is  contradid'ted 
by  all  II  experience,  and  by  almoft  every  metaphy- 
fical  writer,  from  the  days  of  Ariftbtle  and  Plato  in- 

• Darwin’s  Zoonomia,  vol.  a,  p.  400.  Whether  the  do6lrine  here 
advanced  be  true  or  falfe,  is  not  the  objefl  of  my  enquiry,  the  reference 
being  made  only  to  prove  the  real  meaning  of  Dr.  Darwin’s  exprcf- 
fion  refpe^ling  the  increase  of  sensibility  during  sleep. 

f Darwin’s  Zoonomia,  vol.  z,  p.  399. 

t Ibid.  p.  515.  ' 

II  Shall  it  be  alked  ? How  is  It  poflible  for  a rufpenlion  of  the  power 
of  volition,  to  diminish  the  velocity  of  the  circulation  through  the 
lungs;  and,  at  the  fame  moment,  to  increafe  our  - fenfibility  of,  and 
confequently  our  efforts  to  expel,  THE  offending  iMatter  ? which 
are  manifeftly  contrary  effejfls.  It  is  true.  Dr.  Darwin  has  said  that 
the  fyftem  becomes  more  fenfible,  and  more  irritable  during  fleep 
and  in  another  place,  that  the  degree  of  irritability,  which  exifts  when 
volition  is  fufpended,  is  infufficient  to  carry  on  the  circulation  with  its 
accuftomed  energy  : and  in  another  part  of  his  work,  that  in  deli- 
rium,  reverie,  and  fleep,  the  power  of  perception  is  abolished.” 

If  the  irritability  be  too  fmall  to  maintain  the  circulation  in  its  ufual 
force,  how  can  itoccaflon  an  increased  effort  to  expe6lorate  the  accu- 
mulated mu^us?  In  fkort,  how  .are  the  above  contradiflions  to  be  re-r 
conciled  ? - 
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clulive.  Neither  his  authority,  however,  nor  that 
of  all  the  Phyfiologifts  in  Europe,  fhaii  make  me 
acknowledge  what  is  fo  direftly  contradi(5ted  by 
every  one  of  the  fenfes  j nor  will  I ever  confent  to 
believe,  that  the  wife  Author  of  our  being  only  fent 
us  into  the  world  to  dream,  until  the  advantages 
which  refult  from  fuch  an  increafe  of  fenfibiiity 
during  fleep,  fhall  be  more  evidently  demonftrated. 

Can  it  be  fuppofed  that  our  perceptions  fliould 
have  been  rendered  molt  acute,  at  the  time  when 
we  are  leaft  capable  of  arranging,  or  of  enjoying 
the  arrangement  of  the  ideas  which  they  excite  ? or, 
that  the  wandering  pleafures  of  an  uncontrolled 
imagination,  full  of  abfurdity ; and  the  wild  ex- 
curlions  of  memory,  without  connexion,  Ihould 
have  been  bellowed  on  us,  as  the  fupremell  gratifi- 
cation which  we  are  able  to  feel  ? Had  this  been 
the  cale,  the  martyrdom  of  the  feven  lleepers,  faid 
to  have  been  Ihut  up  in  a cave  at  Ephefus  for  more 
than  three  hundred  years,  would,  after  Jo  much  plea- 
Jure,  have  been  almoll  enviable  ! 

It  is,  therefore,  unreajonable  to  JuppoJe  that  our 
fenfibiiity  is  increafed  during  fleep  ■,  and  the  i>ellef 
of  it  may  be  proved  to  be  erroneous,  by  the  follow- 
ing fads. 

No  authority  fhoiild  be  regarded  in  medicine  but  that  of  juft  theory 
founded  on  real  obfervation.  No  confequences  ftiould  be  admitted  j- 
which  are  not  immediately  derived  ftom  a6lual  experience,  and  no  fub-» 
miftion  is  due  to  nominal  influences. 

t Lavoifier’s  Traite  Blementaire  de  Chiraie,  vol.  i. 

A great 
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A great  proportion  of  our  ideas  may  be  faid  to 
originate  through  the  medium  of  fight,  and  unlefs 
the  mind  be  very  attentively  * engaged,  the  objefts 
painted  on  the  retina  make  fome  degree  of  imr 
preffion.  It  is  not  neceffary  that  this  imprej3ion 
Ihould  continue  for  a long  time,  in  order  to  its 
being  retained  in  the  memory : for  a comet  may  be 
ieen  for  a moment,  and  the  perfect  image  of  it 
never  be  efxaced  from  our  recolledlion.  It  is  only 
iieceflfary  that  the  mind  Ihould  be  capable  of  being 
fully  imprefifed  at  the  time. 

A complete  pidure  may  be  formed,  confifting 
of  many  objefts; — thefe  are  doubtlefs,  all  of  them, 
rcprefented  on  the  retina  at  once ; but  the  mind  is 
only  fenfible  of  the  moft  ftriking  features,  and  its 
attention  being  engaged  by  them,  all  the  feveral 
objedts  are  not  conveyed  to  the  memory  j and  the 
recolledtion  f of  many  of  them  is  confequently  loft. 

In  fleep,  the  eye-lids  are  ufually  doled,  but  not 
always;  for  fome  perlbns  fleep  with  their  eyes  wide 
open,  and  in  broad  day  light.  Volition  being  fuf. 
pended,  the  mufcles  of  the  eyes  ceafe  to  accom- 
modate thennfelves  j:  to  the  diftances,  at  which 
objefts  are  moft  diftindly  vifible;  but  there  are 

Forclyce* 
t Ibid. 

X Dr.  Alexander  Monroe’s  Xreatife  on  the  Eye,  p.  137* 

Dr.  Brandifli’s  Difl'ertatio  Inauguralis  de  Vifu,  p.  39. 

JR.dd>  Inquiry  inlalhe  Human  Mind,  p.  240* 
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fome  objects  occafionally  brought  to  the  focal 
diftance*,  and  yet  they  will  not  be  found,  once  in  a 
million  of  inftances,  to  excite  the  fmallefl:  degree  of 
perception.  Nor  is  any  idea  produced  by  the  eon^ 
JckuJneJs  of  light,  which,  when  we  are  awake,  ac- 
companies our  perception  of  objects,  and  is  prefent 
when  the  retina  is  only  ftimulated  by  the  rays  of 
light  falling  on  it the  eye  being  placed  in  a fitua^ 
tion  in  which  the  reflexion  of  other  objefts  cannot 
poflibly  reach  it.  We  may,  indeed,  dream  of  per- 
ceiving the  impreffion  of  light,  but  this  is  an  afl  of 
memory  f alone,  nearly  relembling  that  ftate  of 
ideal  infanity  in  which  a patient  imagines  he  fees 
or  converfes  with  perfons,  who  have  no  external 
I exiftence  to  his  lenfes  at  the  time. 

I Even  if  otyefts,  at  the  focal  diftance,  were 
vtfibk  in  Jleep,  it  would  be  no  proof  that  the  powers 
of  perception  are  then  increa/ed:  but  as  the  diminu- 
I tion  of  fenfibility  in  the  optic  nerve  always  accom- 
I panics  the  quiefcence  of  the  voluntary  mufcles,  this 
is  an  additional  argument  againfl:  the  do(5frine  ad- 
vanced in  your  “ Praftical  Enquiry.” 

• If  we  look  with  attention  at  the  ftrudure  of  the 
ear,  we  lhall  be  convinced,  that  although  the  lenfo 
of  hearing  be  termed  involuntary , there  are  parts  of 
that  organ  which  affifl:  in  the  conveyance  of  founds 

i . # Fordyce’s  third  DliFertatlon  on  Fcirer>  p.  34. 

f Fordyce* 

I ArnoJd'ji  Obferyations  pn  tl^  Natwff , of  Infanity.  . , 
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to  the  auditory  nerve,  evidently  controllable  by  the 
powers  of  the  will*,  which  does  not  merely  render 
them  more  diftindt,  by  abftrafting  our  attention 
from  other  impreffions,  but  manifeftly  contributes 
to  increafe  their  effedls,  by  exciting  the  adtion  of 
thofe  mufcles  which  fit  the  meatus  auditorius  for 
the  primary  reception  of  founds,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  adapt  the  membraneous  part  of  the  cafef 
which  contains  the  veftibule  and  femicircular 
canals,  to  the  impreffions  about  to  be  made  on 
the  laft  named  organs. 

Many  founds,  undoubtedly,  enter  the  ear  while  we 
are  awake,  of  which  the  mind  takes  no  cognizance; 
but  it  furely  will  not  be  contended,  that  we  hear 
letter  when  we  are  ajleep : nor  will  it  be  faid  that 
the  ffiepherdefs,  repofing  on  a bank  of  violets  and 
honeyfuckles,  enjoys  the  /mell  of  their  delicious 
prefume,  the  more  fenfibly  during  her  flumbers. 

Epicures  may  fometimes  be  gratified  even  by 
dreaming  of  turtle  and  venifon ; but  if,  by  your 
means,  the  opinion  that  their  tafie  is  improved  dur- 
ing deep,  were  once  eftablilhed,  it  would  operate 
as  an  anodyne  to  the  whole  Court  of  Aldermen ; 
who  would  gape  at  the  name  of  Bree, 

“ thenn  nodde  ther  thankes  and  falle  afleepe. 

^ Darwin. 

•J*  See  an  excellent  defcription  of  thefe  parts,  by  Dr.  Monro,  ir> 
kls  Remarks  on  Profeflbr  Scarpa's  Book  on  the  Ear,  pt  239. 

J Chatterton’s  (or  Rowley’s)  Account  of  Cannynge’s  Feaft. 
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Another  organ  of  perception  is  the  ikin:  and 
■will  any  man  in  his  fenlcs  pretend  to  argue,  that 
the  efFeft  of  Cantharides,  or  of  any  other  irritating 
application*,  is  felt  more  acutely  during  Jleep?  To 
come  ftill  nearer  to  the  point  j the  accumulation  of 
water  in  the  painful  afcites,  and  in  dropfy  of  the 
cheft,  and  in  hydrocele,  is  certainly  not  produdlive 
of  any  increafe  of  diftrefsful  fenfation  during  deep : 
neither  are  abfcefles  and  tumours,  nor  is  the  fenfe 
of  diftention  in  cafes  of  aneurifm,  or  varicocele, 
felt  more  acutely  at  that  time. 

Thefe  remarks  might  be  extended  to  a great 
length,  but  you  will  -perceive  that  I think  it  unneced- 
lary  to  advance  further  proof.  The  experience  of 
every  perfon  in  the  world  being  found  pofitively  to 
contradidt  this  imaginary  increafe  of  fenfibility  j I 
affume,  .then,  that  the  fluid  accumulated  in  the 
lungs,  during  afthma,  is  not  felt  with  increafed  fen- 
fation during  fleep,  but  only  in  proportion  to  its 
increafe  of  quantity ; and  that  tlfe  powers  of  JenJa- 
tion  and  irritation  are  not  more  a5Hve  at  that  period. 

• My  much  efteemed  friend,  the  late  H.  M.  Efq.  reprefentative  in  par- 
Jlament  for  Boffiney,  in  Cornwali,  having  accuftomed  himfelf  to  read  till 
a very  late  hour,  after  he  retired  to  his  chamber,  happened  once  to  fall 
afleep  during  this  employment,  with  a candle  in  his  hand,  which,  being 
foon  melted  by  the  fire,  fell  on  his  leg  $ and  the  wick  following  the 
wax,  continued  to  burn  until  his  flocking  was  confumed,  and  a confi- 
derable  portion  of  Ikin  perfe611y  coagulated  by  the  heat,  fo  as  to  form  a 
large  efchar,  before  the  fenfation  of  pain  (although  the  ftimulus  muft 
neceffarily  have  been  acute)  aroufed  him  from  fleep.  Many  fimilar, 
and,  perhaps,  more  ftriking  examples,  might  be  produced,  if  ncceffary. 

H Your 
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■^our  obfervation  on  the  beneficial  adtivity  of 
the  lymphatics,  in  the  removal  of  offcnfive  matter 
from  every  part  of  the  fyftem,  (fupported  by  the 
coincidence  * of  Dr.  Darwin)  having  induced  you 
to  rejeft  an  opinion  that  “ a ‘paralytic  f atony”  of 
that  fyftem  is  one  of  the  caules  of  the  accumulation 
of  fluid  in  afthma ; I fhall  not  introduce  any  further 
remark  on  that  fubjedl,  than  a hint  that  fome  pains 
appear  to  have  been  taken,  to  difprove  what  had 
never  been  eftablifhed:  for,  (notwithftanding  Dr. 
Richter’s  :{;  Theory  of  Dropfy)  there  is  no  more 
evidence  ||  to  fupport  the  doftrine  of  “ a paralytic 
atony”  of  the  lymphatics,  in  uncomplicated  afthma, 
than  to  prove  the  exiftence  of  the  man  in  the 
moon. 

As  to  the  puerile  idea  of  the  eledlive  **,  or  dift 
criminating  power  of  the  lymphatics,  it  is  fo  diredly 
repugnant  to  every  principle  of  true  reafoning  and 
phyfiology,  as  fcarcely  to  deferve  the  trouble  of 
refutation;  although  I have  heard  an  anatomical 

* Darwin’s  2/Oonomia,  vol.  2,  p.  163. 
f Pra^Ucal  Enquiry,  p,  273. 

i A German  phyrician,  and  author  of  a work  entitled  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Obfervations,”  tranflated  by  Dr.  Spens. 

II  Let  it  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Darwin  only  supposes  that  the^ 
Paroxyfms  of  althma  depend  on  what  he  calls  torpidity  of  the  abfor- 

bents,”  and  acknowledges  tligt  their  caufeis  not  WELL  underftood.” 

^*  2oonomia,yol.  a,  p.  520. 

« It  takes  up  by  selection.” 

PraiUcal  Enquiry,  p,  276. 
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ledurer  gravely  exprefs  his  aftonifliment  at  the 
wonderful  alacrity  with  which  thefc  veflels  take  up 
nutritious  matter,  and  refnfe  that  which  is  noxious  ! 
Where  is  this  wonderful  fagadtyy  when  they  fufFer 
themfelves  to  be  gorged  with  a mixture  of  quick- 
filver  and  greafe,  which  they  imbibe  with  as  much 
avidity  as  milk  and  honey,  or  the  chyle  which  fup- 
ports  their  very  exiftencel 

I pafs  over  the  particulars  of  your  divifion  of 
Afthma  into  four  /peeks,  the  neceffity  of  which, 
will,  I prefume,  be  fuperfeded,  when  I have  de- 
feribed  the  nature  and  caufe  of  that  irritation,  which, 
in  every /pecks  of  the  difeafe,  you  have  admitted  to 
exift. 

The  earlier  writers,  it  is  well  known,  confider-- 
ed  Afthma  as  a pituitous  afFedtion,  which  was 
afterwards  divided  into  two  Ipecies,  and  termed 
Humoral  ahd  Nervous.  The  firft,  they  deferibed 
as  occafioned  by  a defluxicn  * of  ferum  from  the 
head,  and  the  laft  has  been  fince  called  a Ipafmodie 
efFort. 

And  although  the  ancients  either  boldly  waded 
" in  darknefsf  ” or  were  led  into  endlefs  error  by 
the  glare  of  falle  theory;  they  faw  plainly  that  a 
quantity  of  mucus  was  to  be  expeftorated,  and, 

• Congeritwr  in  capita  pituita,  quae  labitur  in  imbelles  jam  pul- 
^‘moneSi”  J.  Heurnii  in  lib.  iii  Aphorifm.  Hippocratis,  p.  siq, 
f Darwin’s  Zoonomia,  Preface  to  YqU  1$ 

n 2 therefore. 
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therefore,  endeavoured  to  promote  this  operation; 
leaving  the  real  cauje  of  the  accumulation,  to  be  dif- 
covered  by  the  induftry  of  future  ages.  The  me- 
thods employed  were  certainly  different  from  thole 
which  a modern  Phyfician  would  recommend ; and, 
perhaps,  fome  of  their  remedies  were  made  ufc  of 
without  much  refle6tion  or  ftudy.  Thus,  Emetics 
were  prefcribed  by  Riveriusy  although  he  certainly 
did  not  confider  the  irritation  of  the  ftomach  as  in 
any  degree  connefted  with  the  difeafe.  Zacutus 
Lufitanus  ufed  Diuretics,  but  it  is  not  very  clear 
that  he  had  the  leaft  idea  of  depriving  the  blood  pf 
any  principle  which  at  all  conduced  to  the  pro- 
duftion  of  Afthma.  WtlliSy  it  is  true,  ordered  ex- 
pectorants, (as  Horatius  AugeniuSy  Semertus,  and 
Riverius  had  done  before  him)  and  appears  to  have 
had  a confufed  notion  of  what  he  called  a Jerous 
hummr  in  one  place,  and  a vapour  in  another,  exift- 
ing  in  the  blood : he  undoubtedly  ufed  expectorants 
becaufc  of  the  mucus  in  the  bronchiaj  but  it  is  not 
fo  eafy  to  determine  his  reafons  for  that  elegant  ad- 
dition, prepared  from  fnails  and  earth-worms  *. 

* Snails  and  Earth-worms,  however,  as  well  as  all  the  rep^ 
TILES  of  the  earth,  have  had  their  advocates,  and  even  admirers;  and 
I am  not  ignorant,  that  many  and  great  virtues  were  formerly  afcribed 
to  them  ; of  which  a very  pompous  record  has  been  made*  Infig- 
niter  diuretici  funt,  diaphoretici,  anodyni ; difcutiunt,  emolliunt, 
obftru^Hones  referant,  lac  augent,  vulnera  nervofque  pr^cifos  glii- 
tenant.  Ufus  praecipui  funt  in  Apoplexia,  Spafmo,  alttfqiie  affec- 
tibus  nervorum  ac  mufculorum— In  i6Iero,  hydrope,  d^ore  colico« 
Imprimis  autem  fpecifice  profunt  in  arthritide  fcorbutica,  podagros 
dolores  leniunt."  Dale’s  Pharmacologia,  p.  530, 
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More  modern  praftitioners  have  defcribed  die 
particular  condition  of  the  body,  in  which  Afthma 
makes  its  appearance  : and,  from  an  attentive  con- 
fideration  of  it,  have  difcovered,  that,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  difeafe,  that  ftate  of 
the  lyftem  in  which  if  has  been  moft  frequently  ob- 
ferved  to  arife,  muft  be  prevented. 

Hitherto,  however,  I believe  the  manner  in 
which  that  condition  of  the  body,  which  has  been 
called  predifponent  to  Afthma,  really  produces  the 
difeafe,  has  not  been  explained,  nor  even  attempted 
to  be  explained,  by  any  author  who  has  exprefsly 
written  on  difordered  refpiration.  It  is  amufing  to 
trace  the  regular,  but  often,  flow  progreffion,  by 
which  genius  is  conduced,  from  one  difcovery  to 
another,  and  fo  on  ; ’till  fuddenly  Ihe  lhall  fit  down, 
as  if  impatient  of  a refting  place,  at  the  very 
threfhold  of  fome  important  improvement  j con- 
tented with  the  gleanings  fhe  has  already  met 
with,  and  feeming  to  difdain  the  trouble  of  further 
inveftigation. 

In  later  times,  Praditioners  having  acquired 
a correft  idea  of  the  arterial  fyftem,  and  finally  of 
the  lymphatics,  were  no  longer  at  a lofs  to  deter- 
mine in  what  manner  the  ferous  effufion,  which  ob- 
ftrufted  the  bronchial  tubes,  was  depofited  in  the 
lungs;  nor  to  account  for  the  invifible  removal 
of  it,  in  various  inftances ; and  the  tranflation  of 
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the  difeafe,  or  rather  of  this  fymptom  of  it,  to  fome 
other  cavity. 

They  have  recorded  the  appearances;  they 
have  obferved  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
fyftem,  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  difeafe  j 
and  at  the  periods  of  its  variation : they  notice  the 
irritating  effedl  of  the  effufion,  on  the  fine  mem-  . 
brane  which  lines  the  branches  of  the  trachea ; they 
include  the  diforders  of  the  firft  paflages,  among 
the  caufes  which  induce  fuch  a ftate  of  the  body,  as 
particularly  fits  it,  for  the  attack  of  the  paroxyfm ; 
they  even  mention  the  acrid  quality,  as  well  as 
offending  quantity,  of  the  effufion ; yet  not  one 
among  them,  not  even  you  yourfelf,  have  thought 
it  expedient  to  enquire,  what  is  the  nature  of  this 
irritating  quality,  in  the  ferum?  and  what  the 
means  by  which  it  is  produced  ? 

You  admit.  Sir,  that  the  influence  of  this  prin- 
ciple is  fo  powerful,  as  to  be  capable  of  exciting 
violent  Ipafmodic  contraftions  of  the  mufcles  con- 
cerned in  refpiration,  and  do  not  fo  much  as  hint  at 
the  probability  of  this  irritating  quality  having  been 
acquired,  fubfequent  to  the  exudation  of  the  ferum: 
it  may  be  prefumed,  therefore,  that  you  agree  with 
preceding  authors  in  fuppofing  fuch  quality  to  have 
exifted  in  that  fluid,  previous  to  its  being  expelled 
from  the  blood  veffels  : and  yet,  you  have  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  enquire  into  its  properties, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  formed ! 
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Viewing  the  fubjeft  in  this  light,  I am  almoft 
induced  to  fuppofe,  that  they,  who  have  trodden 
in  the  fame  path  before  me,  had  become  weary, 
by  the  fatigue  of  their  refearches,  and  abandoned 
the  purfuit,  after  having  followed  the  objedt  of 
their  enquiry,  through  its  greateft  intricacies,  and 
chafed  it  into  open  day  light. 

The  proximate  caufe  of  Afthma,  is  allowed  to 
be  a ferous  effufion  in  the  pulmonary  veficles,  of- 
fending, either  “by  * its  opprcflive  bulk,  or  acrid 
“ quality,  or  both.” 

Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  you  do  not  at- 
tribute the  offence  to  the  ftimulus  of  qmntity^^ 
fimply  confidered  as  fuch ; becaufe,  it  may  be  pro- 
duced, when  no  evident  proof  of  the  prefence  of 
grofs  matter  can  be  demonttrated : and  we  can 
fcarcely  conceive  how  an  effeft  may  be  occafioned 
by  quantity  only,  when  it  is  fo  minute  as  to  be  im- 
perceptible. 

* Pra6lical  Enquiry,  p,  318. 

•f*  The  fecond  fpecles  of  irritation  is  the  acrid  or  offenfive  qua- 
LiTY  of  fome  UNOBSERVED  matter,  conveyed  by  the  air, 
and  attached  In  the  a6l  of  inrpiration  to  the  sensible  membrane 
lining  the  trachea  and  bronchial  pipes.’'  Pra6Hcal  Enquiry,  p.  30S. 
Two  obvious  queft ions  arife  out  of  this  fhort  fentence  : firft,  What 
proof  is  there  of  this  unobserved  matter  being  conveyed  by  the 
air?  Secondly,  How  is  the  sensibility  here  allowed  to  the  mem- 
brane of  the  trachea  reconcilable  to  your  preceding  remark,  that 
the  lungs  have  little  fenfation^”?which  has  been  already  noticed  in 
the  fifth  page. 
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The  idea  of  quantity,  conne6ts  with  it  that  of 
ipace,  or  diftentionj  when,  therefore,  an  efFeft  is 
produced  by  matter,  which  ftimuiates  in  a very  fmall 
quantity,  the  mind  refers  that  efFed  to  a fpecific 
power  of  adion  different  from  quantity,  which  we 
call  quality^ 

Neverthelefs,  it  is  neceflary  that  a certain  num- 
ber of  original  points,  or  atoms,  fliould  be  Golleded, 
in  order  to  excite  perception : but  the  increafe  of 
their  number  does  not  alter  their  quality,  it  only 
augments  the  force  of  their  effeds. 

A mals  of  matter,  uniformly  red,  being  divid- 
ed * into  its  minuteft  parts,  lofes  its  JenftUe  colour* 
but  every  particle  is  ftill  red,  though  it  be  too  fmall 
to  imprefs  the  organ  of  fight  with  that  idea.  A 
particle  of  red  blood  is  not  altered  in  its  original 
quality  by  being  divided,  only,  it  no  longer  retains 
its  ufual  appearance.  If  a mafs  of  matter,  by  hav- 
ing its  parts  divided,  were  to  fuftain  any  alteration 
of  its  nature,  or  in  another  word,  of  its  quality ; it 
would  alfo  acquire  new  properties  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  fize ; but,  a fingle  grain  of  fait  conveys  a 
perfed  fenfation,  not  at  all  different,  except  in  de^ 
gree,  from  ten  thoufand  grains ; for  an  original  par- 
ticle of  matter,  mufl,  for  ever,  continue  -j-  the  fame, 
and  remain  eternally  unalterable  in  its  elfence  j un- 


Treatife  on  the  Dlgeftion  of  Food,  p. 
f Fordycc. 
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kls  thfe  Almighty,  who  created  it>  fhall  be  pleaied, 
miraculoufly,  to  give  it  different  properties,  or  to 
annihilate  it. 

But  matter>  which,  in  a fmall  quantity,  is  per- 
fectly inert,  and  incapable  of  exciting  the  aClion  of 
the  living  fibre;  may,  when  accumulated  to  a cer- 
tain degree  of  bulk,  irritate  by  its  power  of  difteii- 
fion.  In  this  cafe,  the  effeCt  may  be  faid  to  arife 
from  quantity* 

To  illuftrate  my  remark.  An  ounce  of  warm 
Ivater  thrown  into  the  ftomach,  does  not  ftimulate 
it  to  contract,  in  any  degree,  of  which  we  have  the 
fmalleft  evidence  or  perception:— but  a quart,  or, 
perhaps,  a third  or  fourth  part  of  that  meafure,  will 
excite  violent  contraction.  Here,  then,  the  fto- 
mach is  excited  to  aClion  by  the  ftimulus  of  quantity, 
or  diftenfion.  It  is  evident  that  no  new  properties 
are,  in  this  cafe,  applied  to  the  ftomach  by  repeat- 
ing the  draughts  of  water ; for,  if  the  quantity, 
which  is  known  to  be  fufficient  to  provoke  vomiting, 
be  divided  into  fmall  portions,  and  fwallowed  at 
confiderable  intervals,  although  the  fame  quantity 
will  come  in  contaCt  with  the  coat  of  the  ftomach, 
in  the  latter  cafe  as  in  the  former ; the  fame  effeCt 
will  not  be  produced.  Neither  is  there  any  thing  in 
warm  water,  which  has  a tendency  to  occafion  the 
Contraction  of  the  living  fibre: — it  does  not  corru- 
gate the  Ikin  when  applied  to  it,  and  certainly  does 
I not 
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not  Simulate  a mufcle  to  contrad,  by  any  inherent 
property,  notwithftanding  it  has  been  termed  a cor-* 
Sal*.  Its  effeft,  then,  muft  depend  on  the  diften- 
fion  it  produces,  partly  by  its  mechanical  bulk,  and 
partly  by  the  expanfion  which  its  heat  may  occa- 
fion,  of  the  air,  with  which  it  happens  to  meet  in 
the  ftomach. 

Again,  a particle  of  cantharides,  or  of  volatile 
alkali,  when  applied  to  any  part  of  the  living  body, 
flimulates  it,  and  produces  pain,  or  at  leaft  a fenfe  of 
beatj  but  certainly  not  from  its  weight  or  power  of 
diftenfion.  Many  particles,  will,  it  is  true,  pro- 
duce a proportionably  greater  efFeftj — but  in  no 
way  different,  unlcfs  in  degree,  from  that  of  a fingle 
particle.  This  effe6V,  is  faid  to  arife  from  the 
peculiar  qualify,  or  property,  with  which  thefe  fub- 
ftances  are  endued. 

In  like  manner  a few  grains  of  ginger,  or  pepper, 
being  applied  to  the  membrane  of  the  nofe,  induce 
the  effeft  called  fneezing,  which  is  an  cffe6t  of  qua- 
lity, not  of  quantity ; for  an  equal  portion  of  ftarch, 
or  of  powdered  chalk,  might  be  fo  applied,  and  yet 
no  fuch  effeft  be  produced.  A perfon,  indeed,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  fnuff,  becomes  habitually 
infenfible  to  the  ftimulus  of  the  fame  quantity  of  it, 
which  is  capable  of  exciting  violent  efforts  in  ano- 

* Boerhaave's  Praxis  Medicins©# 
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£her ; but  this  difference  is  manifeftly  occafioned  by 
a morbid  affection  of  that  part  of  the  membrane 
to  which  the  fnuffhas  been  cuftomarily  applied;  for 
any  other  living  fibre  of  the  fame  perfon  may  be 
irritated  by  an  equally  minute  particle  of  ftimu- 
lating  matter,  which  v/ould  be  required  to  pro- 
duce an  effedl  on  another  perfon;  and  he  who  is  be- 
come infenfible  to  the  adfion  of  a particular  quan- 
tity of  any  ftimulant,  may  yet  be  affeded  by  a 
greater  number  of  particles  of  the  fame,  notwith- 
ftanding  it  has  been  fhewn  that  no  difference  in 
nature  of  their  action  is  occafioned  by  increafing 
their  quantity. 

Matter  therefore  which,  in  minute  particles,  is 
pei  fedly  incapable  of  ftimulating,  does  not  acquire 
any  new  propertieSt  in  order  to  be  rendered  capable 
of  exciting  irritation  in  accumulated  quantities. 

Hence  it  appears, 

I.  That  matter  perfectly  incapable,  in  its  nature,  of 
irritating  the  bronchia,  or  of  exciting  contrac- 
tion of  the  refpiratory  mufcles,  may  be  de- 
pofited  in  the  lungs,  without  offending,  unlefs 
by  its  quantity. 

II.  That  matter  of  an  irritating  quality  may  fli- 
mulatc  the  velfels,  in  which  it  is  contained, 
although  it  be  prefent  in  a quantity  fo  fmall 
as  to  efcape  detedion  by  the  eye, 
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In  every  cafe,  in  which  a confiderable  alteration 
of  the  quality  of  the  folids  and  fluids  of  the  body  is 
produced  (and,  as  thefe  are  compound  fubftances, 
they  may  fuft'er  alteration,  either  by  a variation  in 
the  proportions  of  their  component  parts,  by  being 
entirely  deprived  of  one  or  more  of  them,  or  by 
having  fome  new  principle,  different  from  any 
which  they  before  contained,  fuperadded  to  them) 
a certain  degree  of  diforder,  or  derangement  of  their 
funflions,  is  neceflarily  occafioned.  Symptoms  of 
fuch  irregularity  prefent  themfelves  to  an  attentive 
obferver,  during  life  j and  after  death,  an  affedtion 
of  the  folid  parts,  exhibits  on  difleftion,  appear^ 
ances  which  are  called  morbid  j becaufe  they  differ 
from  the  ufual  appearances  of  the  fame  organs, 
when  in  an  healthy  ftate. 

It  is  by  an  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  thefe 
fymptoms,  during  life,  and  of  thefe  appearances, 
after  death,  that  we  are  enabled  to  difcover  the 
nature  and  the  caufes  of  thofe  irregularities  which 
conftitute  difeafe : and  to  adapt  remedies  fuitable 
to  their  removal  when  prefent,  and  their  prevention 
when  abfent. 

It  immediately  ftrikes  the  mofl  fuperficial  ob- 
ferver, that  the  prefence  of  a ferous  effufion  in  the 
lungs,  is  not  a neceffary  confequence  of  their  par- 
ticular organization ; and,  therefore,  that  it  mufl 
be  occafioned  by  fome  derangement,  either  in  that 
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organ,  or  in  thofe  parts  of  the  fyftem  to  which  it 
is  fubfervient,  or  With  which  it  is  diredly  con- 
nefted. 

Anatomy  has  taught  us  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  lungs  and  the  reft  of  the  fyftem. 
It  is  fufficient  for  my  prefent  purpofe  to  obferve, 
that  the  lungs  are  furnifhed  with  a fet  of  tubes, 
called  air  velTels,  (the  ftrufture  of  which  it  is  unne- 
ceffary  for  me  to  inveftigate  in  this  place)  whole 
large  trunk  opens  to  admit  atmofpheric  air,  but  is 
fitted  with  a * contrivance  for  the  complete  exclu- 
fion  of  any  other  matter  j— and  whofe  extremeft 
ramifications  open  into  veficles  which  every  where 
accompany  the  terminations  of  another  fet  of  veffels 
proceeding  from  the  heart,  and  carrying  red 
blood,  with  which  the  air,  admitted  by  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  is  intermixed.  This  operation  is  per- 
petually going  on,  and  the  arterial  blood,  having 
received  a portion  of  the  atmolpheric  air,  is  re- 

^ The  Epiglottis* 

The  mufcles  * which  flint  up  the  paflage  of  the  larynx  are  fo  ftrong-f- 
In  many  perfons,  that  they  can  fuffer  a large  quantity  of  fluid  to  pafs 
down  the  throat,  without  any  danger  of  the  fmallcft  particle  being  ad- 
niitted  into  the  trachea,  although  the  mouth  be  kept  wide  open* 

Cuftom  undoubtedly  increafes  the  ftrength  of  this  faculty,  as  ap- 
pears in  the  example  of  fome  of  the  eaftern  nations,  where  it  is  a com- 
mon cuftom  to  pour  their  drink  into  the  aefophagus,  without  touching 
their  lips  with  the  veflTel  which  contains  it. 

^ Chefelden’s  Anatomy,  p.  78,  and  fubfequeht. 

Winftow’s  Anatomy,  tranflated  by  Douglas,  Vol,  2.  Se6l.  10* 
f Cowper’s  Anatomy  by  Albinus—Tab,  5th  of  the  Appendix. 
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turned  by  other  veffcls,  called  veins,  to  the  heart, 
to  be  diftributed  to  the  remoteft  parts,  as  well  as 
the  inmoft  receflfes  of  the  body,  while  certain  par- 
ticles, which  may  be  termed  excrementitious,  hav- 
ing been  parted  with,  by  the  blood,  in  exchange 
for  pure  air,  are  received  into  the  bronchial  veffels, 
and  by  them  conveyed  out  of  the  body  in  the  lhape 
of  vapour,  which  is  vulgarly  called  heath. 

Befides  this  vapour,  the  air  veffels  in  a ftate  of 
health,  throw  out  no  other  matter : but  in  the  difeafe 
termed  Afthma,  the  mufcles  which  alternately  dilate 
and  contradt  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  fit  the 
lungs  for  receiving  the  air,  and  refpiring  the  breath, 
through  the  bronchial  veffels,  are  violently  irritated, 
and  with  laborious  efforts  expel,  through  the  fame 
tubes,  a quantity  of  mucus,  which,  it  is  obvious, 
could  only  have  entered  into  their  cavities,  through 
the  veficles  and  the  minute  extremities  of  the  blood 
veffels. 

From  the  fize  of  their  orifices,  it  is  equally  ob- 
vious that  this  mucus,  at  the  time  of  its  palling 
through  them,  mull  have  been  of  no  very  confider- 
able  denfuy : and  'that  it  had  previoully  circulated 
in  the  blood  veffels,  either  in  combination  with  the 
blood  itfelf,  or  in  a feparate  ftate. 

Innumerable  opportunities  of  obferving  the 
blood  of  patients,  labouring  under  the  paroxyfm  of 
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Afthma,  having  never  afforded  the  leaft  ground  of 
lufpicion,  that  this  fluid  had  exifled  in  the  blood 
veflels  feparate  from  the  blood ; it  neceflarily  fol- 
lowed, that  it  muft  have  been  combined  with  the 
blood  itfelf,  and  confequently,  that  it  was  originally 
parted  with,  in  the  form  of  ferum. 

An  attentive  examination  of  the  delicate  mem- 
brane, which  lines  the  branches  of  the  trachea  j 
and  frequent  experience  of  the  diftrefs,  occafioned 
by  any  extraneous  matter,  even  in  the  fmalleft 
quantity,  being  forced  into  them,  together  with 
the  appearances  on  the  diflTeftion  of  healthy  fub- 
jedts,  were  fufHcient  to  cdnvince  modern  prafli- 
tioners  that  the  efFufion  difcovered  in  Aflhma, 
could  only  be  derived  from  the  arteries  of  the  lungs; 
but  it  would  naturally  lead  them  to  remark,  that 
matter  of  the  mofl  unirritating  kinds,  and  fuch  as 
produced  no  ftimulating  effefls  whatever,  in  another 
part  of  the  body,  might  occaflon  great  irritation 
there,  however  fmall  might  be  its  quantity. 

If  then  they  had  detected  an  acrid  quality  in  the 
ferum,  effufed  into  the  lungs,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  fay  whether  that  organ  might  not  have 
been  irritated  by  the  flimulus  of  quantity,  rather 
than  of  quality. 

But  as  no  intermixture  of  the  ferum  with  any 
fubftances,  but  the  fubftances  of  which  the  atmof- 
phericair  is  compofed,  could  poffibly  have  taken 
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flaCe,  after  its  exudation  in  the  lungs^  if  any  atnd 
quality  prevailed  in  that  fiuidj  it  muft  either  have 
been  obtained  previous  to  its  being  depofited  there  3 
or  have  acquired  it,  by  attrading  oxygen  from  the 
atmofpheric  air,  and  forming  an  acid  by  combining 
with  it. 

The  next  oblen^ation  which  occurs,  is — that  if 
this  acrid  matter  exilled  previoufly  in  the  blood 
veflels,  it  muft  have  been  capable  of  uniting  with 
the  blood,  without  producing  any  apparent  altera- 
tion of  its  texture,  when  examined  out  of  the 
Veflels, 

But,  although  the  bronchial  veflTels  are  extremely 
irritrble,  fo  that  the  minuteft  particle  of  extraneous 
matter  may  be  fufficient  to  ftimulate  them  ■,  yet,  as 
the  veficles  in  which  they  every  where  * terminate, 
may  he  endowed  with  a lefs  degree  of  fufeeptibility 
than  the  larger  branches,  it  is  pofllble  that  a certain 
accumulation  may  be  permitted,  before  the  elFufion 
becomes  capable  of  exciting  the  adion  of  the  refpi- 
ratory  mufcles  to  expel  it.  The  nature  of  the  efFed, 
when  exerted,  is,  however,  precifely  the  fame* 

In  the  hiftory  of  Afthma,  itfeems  to  have  been 
admitted,  that  the  efFufion  may  produce  irrita- 
tion, “ by  its  opprelfive  bulk  f or  acrid  quality, 

♦ Winflow’s  Anatomy,  Vol.  2,  Se6l.  9.  p,  105*  137. 
Chcfelden’s  Anatomy,  p.  173. 
t Pra^ical  Enquiry,  p,  3lS» 
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or  both,*’  and  yet  its  exclufion  from  the  blood 
velTels  has  been  referred  to  a particular  ftate  of  the 
arterial  fyftem,  unconncfted  with  either  of  thefe  cir- 
cumftances;  for  you  have  deliberately  affigned  A 
morbid  and  * atonk  jl ate  of  the  ■pulmonary  capillaries ^ 
as  the  cavfe  of  the  effufton  ofjerum. 

Serum  is  undoubtedly  expe61:orated,  often,  in 
conflderable  quantities,  by  perfons  who  fuftain  the 
paroxyfm  of  Afthma.  It  is  difcovered,  often,  in 
conflderable  quantities,  in  the  bronchia  of  thofe 
who  are  cut  off  by  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  : — * 
but,  although  the  ftimulus  of  quality,  as  well  as 
quantity,  is  not  denied,  an  imaginary  ftate  of  the 
blood  veflels  has  been  reforted  to,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  expulfion  of  the  fluid  from  them, 
rather  than  it  fliould  be  referred  to  either  of  the 
caufes,  which  are  acknowledged  to  influence  the 
bronchial  veflels,  in  the  cxpedoration  of  it  after- 
wards. 

For  thefe  accounts  of  the  relaxation  and  debility 
of  the  exhalent  arteries  of  the  lungs,  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  thofe  writers,  who, 

“ Nobly  deferting  common  fenfe, 

“ For  metaphyfic  excellence,” 

have  thought  it  proper  that  they  fhould  attempt  to 
account  for  every  circumftance  f in  the  hiftory  of 

* Praf^tcal  Enquiry,  p. 

f The  cold ncfs  of  the  lower  limbs  proceeds  from  THE  DEFi- 

« CIENCY  OF  ANIMAL  HEAT  5 and  the  IRRITABILITY  of  the  mind 
from  the  anxiety  of  the  prsecordia.” 

Prajllcal  Enquiry,  p#  235* 
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Aflhma  j and  who  did  not  remember  that  all  cut 
theory  had  better  perijh,  than  that  “ one  jot  or  one 
tittle”  of  it  fliould  reft  on  the  unftable  foundation 
of  conjedural  hypothefls. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  every  confiderable 
alteration  in  the  fluids,  as  well  as  in  the  folids  of  the 
body,  is  accompanied  by  correfpondent  fymptoms. 
Now,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  ftate  of  the 
pulfe  varies,  with  every  change  in  the  quantity,  if 
not  in  the  quality  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  of  the  ri-^ 
gidity  or  relaxation  of  the  veflels  which  contain  it. 
We  have  only,  then,  to  refort  to  this  faithful  index, 
in  order  to  difcover  what  is  the  particular  ftate  of 
the  velTels  during  Afthma,  and  what  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  circulation. 

Whenever  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  fluid 
be  diminiflied,  the  beat  of  the  pulfe  * will  neceflfa- 
rily  be  flnaller,  in  proportion  to  the  meafure  of 
blood  thrown  out  by  the  left  ventricle:  and  when- 
^ ever  there  be  an  increafc  of  quantity,  a fuller  mea- 
^ fure  being  expelled  from  the  heart,  will  confe- 
quently  occafion  a proportionable  increafe  of  the 
feafution  of  fulnefs  in  the  pulfations. 

Thefe  varieties  will  obtain,  whether  the  arte- 
ries, which  contain  the  blood,  be  ftrong  or  weak, 
rigid  or  relaxed : — for  the  pulfe  may  be  hard  and 

^ Forclyce/ 

ftnall, 


fmall,  or  foft  and  full,  or  hard  and  full,  or  foft  and 
fmall,  at  the  fame  timej  for,  as  the  fulnefs  and 
fmallnefs  depend  on  the  contained  fluid,  fo  the 
hardnefs  and  fofcnefs  are  influenced  by  the  flate  of 
the  containing  veflels. 

It  is  iinneceflfary  for  me  to  contrafl;  the  feel  of 
fulnefs  with  that  of  contraftion,  an  evident  ftate 
of  the  arteries  on  particular  occafions ; I proceed, 
therefore,  to  mention  other  fenfations,  called  llrength 
and  weaknefs,  which  are  attributable,  in  moft  cafes 
(though,  perhaps,  not  in  all)  to  the  veflels  j and 
increafed  and  diminifhed  celerity,  w'hich  are  con- 
trolled by  the  frequency  of  the  contradions  of  the 
ventricle ; and  may,  therefore,  take  place,  when  the 
arteries  are  either  rigid,  fo  as  to  give  the  lenfe  of 
hardnefs,  or  relaxed,  fo  as  to  occafion  the  feel  of 
foftnefs  at  the  fame  time*. 

The  pulfation  of  the  arteries  may  be  increafed 
in  frequency  by  any  mufcular  exertion  which  propels 
the  blood  with  greater  rapidity  than  ufual  to  the 
heart.  It  may  alfb  be  accelerated  by  other  caufes, 
when  the  mufcles  arc  not  excited  to  adion, 

^ This  account  of  the  pulfe  appears  to  be  fufiicient  for  the  purpofe 
intended  in  the  prefent  argument ; but,  as  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  varieties  of  the  circulation  be  minutely  attended  to  ; I fliould 
have  been  mere  particular  in  this  part  of  my  letter,  if  I did  not  entertain 
fome  intention  of  publifliing  a Traci,  (lately  compofed,  at  the  entreaty 
of  a medical  ftudent,  to  be  read  as  an  inaugural  diflertation,  on  taking 
a Degree  in  Phyfic)  which  contains  a general  hiftory  of  the  circulation* 
with  all  its  phenomena. 
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In  fever,  while  the  body  remains  perfedly  at 
reft,  and  the  paffions  of  the  mind  unagitated ; the 
pulfe  fometimes  increafes  to  an  hundred  and  fifty 
ftrokes  in  a minute,  or  even  fo  as  not  to  be  counted. 
Fever,  however,  as  I have  before  obfer.ved,  by  no 
means  depends  on  this  frequency.  I have  attended 
patients  in  Typhus  Fever  (fuch  as  I have  endea- 
vored to  defcribe  in  a fhort  Efiay*,  lately  publifl-jed) 
where  the  ordinary  number  of  pulfations  varied 
very  little  from  the  healthy  ftandard ; and,  in  the 
month  of  July  laft,  the  pulfe  of  Mr.  Smithy  of 
‘Jacknetty  near  Knowky  in  this  county,  remained  ex- 
afUy  at  73  in  a minute,  for  at  leatt  fome  hours  every 
day,  for  feveral  days  during  the  continuance  of  a 
fimilar  difeafe;  and  at  the  fame  time  when  the 
dark  fur  on  the  tongue  with  petechite  were  prefent. 

In  many  other  difeafes,  as  well  as  fever,  and  in 
many  of  the  paffions  of  the  mind,  great  increafe  of 
frequency  in  the  pulfe,  is  obfervable,  without  any 
exertion  of  the  mufcles. 

The  celerity  of  the  circulation  may,  therefore, 
depend  either  on  the  heart  having  acquired  an  in- 
creafe of  fufceptibility,  or  on  the  blood  having 
gained  an  increafe  of  the  power  of  ftimulating;  for, 
the  heart  is  not  merely  excited  to  contraft  on  its 
contents,  by  the  ftimulus  of  diftention  j elfe  in  thofe 
perfons  who  have  the  foramen  ovale  remaining  open, 

^ EfTay  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  a Putrid  Malignant  Fever, 
oclavo,  Rivingtons,  London# 
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the  circulation  would  not  ceafe fo  foon  as  it  is  knov/n 
to  do,  when  the  adtion  of  the  lungs  has  been  fuf- 
pended, 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  for  me  to  enlarge  upon 
the  ingenious  experiments,  already  fo  well  known, 
which  have  illuftrated  the  manner  in  which  the  oxy- 
gen received  into  the  blood,  from  the  atmofpheric 
air,  is  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  that  per- 
petual fiimulus  which  excites  the  heart*  to  contradt 
on  its  contents. 

The  heart  and  arteries,  may  probably  often  differ 
in  their  relative  * proportions  of  ftrength  ■,  and  the 
heart,  itfelf,  may,  under  fome  circumftances,  be 
more  difpofed  to  contradf,  that  is,  more  fufceptible 
of  ftimulus  than  at  other  times,  like  other  living 
fibres  of  the  body  j and  it  may  alfo  become  /g/>  ca- 
pable of  fuffering  irritation.  It  is  fufficient,  how- 
ever, for  me  to  confider  it,  at  prefent,  as  influenced 
to  contradt,  by  the  quality  of  the  fluid  pafling 
through  its  cavities. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  circulation 
frequently  becomes  more  rapid,  without  any  in- 
creafe  of  hardnefs  or  foftnefs,  of  ftrength  or  weak- 
nefs,  which  manifeftly  depend  on  the  velfels;  thefe 
fenfations,  therefore,  not  necelfarily  accompanying 
the  increafed  celerity,  evidently  prove,  that  the 
latter  depends  on  the  increafed  frequency  of  the 

^ See  Dr.  Cullen’s  Trcatife  on  the  Materia  Medica,  Vol.  i. 

contradlions 
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contraftlons  of  the  ventricle,  excited  by  the  pecu- 
liar property  of  the  circulating  fluid,  and  not  occa- 
fioned  by  any  alteration  in  the  heart  itfelf. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  the  blood  does  ftimulate 
the  ventricle  by  its  quality,  and  that  that  quality 
may  allow  of  variation ; it  neceflarily  follows,  that 
the  ventricle  may  be  ftimulated  to  more  frequent 
contractions,  whenever  the  blood  contains  a greater 
proportion  of  irritating  power. 

How,  then,  can  it  be  aflferted,  that  the  heart  is 
injenftble  to  every  Jlimulus  but  that  of  the  blood,  fojf ef- 
fing its  healthy  * qualities  ? 

After  this  view  of  the  fubjeft,  I do  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  trouble  you  with  any  rem.arks  on 
Baron  Hailer’s  ajfurance,  “ that  f the  heart  has  very 
“ few  nerves nor  on  M.  Behrends's  opinion  on 
the  fame  fubjedt. 

PiacUcal  Enquiry,  p.  237. 

f Haller  assur.es  us,  that  the  fubftance  of  the  heart  has  very 
few  nerves  ; and  M.  Behrends  ALLOWS  a ftill  more  inconfiderable 
number,  and  thofe  of  trifling  magnitude.” 

Praddical  Enquiry,  p.  237.  • 
With  regard  to  the  latter  opinion,  as  the  work  from  which  it 
was  extrafled  is  not  referred  to,  in  the  “ Practical  Enquiry}”  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  it  is  only  the  fentiment  of  a student, 
delivered  in  an  academical  exercife  at  a foreign  Univerfity See 
Dlflert.  Inaug.  Anatomico-Phyfiologica  qua  demonftratur  cor  Ner- 
vis  carere  : addita  difquihtione  de  Vi  Nervorum  Arterias  cingentium< 
Aucl.  J.  B.  J,  Behrends.” 
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I come,  in  the  next  place  to,  confider  the  ftate  of 
the  pulfe  during  Afthnia  j and  its  indications. 

One  condition  of  the  pulfe  only,  appears  to  have 
been  noticed  in  the  firft  part  of  your  “ Praftical 
Enquiry  ;”-^it  is  the  quicknefs*,  unaccompanied 
by  hardnels,  which  prevails  at  the  commencement  of 
the  paroxyfm.  I am  not  to  enquire  how  it  has 
happened,  that  the  varieties  of  the  circulation  have 
been  fo  little  attended  to  : but  lhall  endeavour  to 
fupply  what  appears  to  be  a material  deficiency,  in 
the  bell  manner  I am  able. 

At  the  attack  of  a paroxyfm  of  Afthma,  a de- 
gree of  fulnefs  is  commonly  obfervable  in  the 
pulfe,  accompanied  with  feme  increafe  of  celerity. 
This  fulnefs  is  not  always  proportionate  to  the 
quantity  of  mucus  to  be  expeSiorated-,  but,  I be- 
lieve, is  always  exadly  regulated  by  the  quantity  of 
ferous  effufion. 

The  fulnefs,  as  well  as  the  quicknels,  depends 
on  the  ftate  of  the  blood  itfdf,  and  is  dearly  uncon- 
nedled  with  the  condition  of  the  arterial  fyftem. 

The  indication  of  the  former  cannot  be  mif- 
underftood  j the  latter  evidently  points  out  an  in- 
creafe of  ftimulating  power. 

f Pra«5lical  Enquiry,  p.  79# 
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When  the  living  principle  is  unufually  exhaufl:^ 
ed  by  mufcular  exertion,  the  blood  is  hurried  with 
increafing  frequency  to  the  lungs,  that  it  may  re- 
ceive a larger  fupply  of  oxygen : but  when  the 
mufcular  efforts  ceafe,  the  blood  no  longer  requiring 
fuch  an  extraordinary  quantity,  the  circulation  be- 
comes more  tranquil,  and  the  pulfe  lefs  frequent. 

But,  in  Afthma,  where  no  mufcular  exertions 
have  taken  place  (I  mean  before  the  extravafation 
of  ferum  has  been  effecfted)  we  find  the  pulfe  in- 
creafed  in  frequency. 

This  frequency,  then,  muft  depend  on  fome 
caufe,  different  from  the  change  produced  in  the 
blood  by  mufcular  motion,  and  the  confequent 
increafing  defire  of  a frefh  fupply  of  oxygen. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  this  fymptom  of  an  altera- 
tion in  the  property  of  the  circulating  fluid,  is  one 
of  the  appearances  which  precede  the  afthmatic 
paroxyfm.  It  is  not  my  intention,  in  this  place, 
to  enquire,  howlongit  may  have  preceded  it;  but 
it  is  fufficient,  for  my  prefent  purpofe,  to  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  any  increafe  of  frequency  in  the  pul- 
fations,  which  may  arife  JuiJequent  to  the  exuda- 
tion of  ferum  into  the  lungs,  and  which  may  be 
occafioned  by  exceffive  adion  of  the  refpiratory 
mufcles. 
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I am  now  to  enquire  what  happens  in  the  ad- 
vanced ftages  of  the  difeafe. 

“ After  fome  hours  of  diftrefs,”  in  the  paroxyfm, 
when  a depofit  of  the  offenfive  matter  has  been 
made  in  the  pulmonary  veficles,  the  frequency  of 
the  pulfe  diminifhesj  and  it  becomes  lefs  full, 
or,  as  you  have  termed  it,  “ more  * open.” 

, Is  it  not  very  evident,  from  this  alteration,  that 
the  caufe  of  the  preceding  fymptoms  muft  have 
been,  the  prefence  of  fome  ftimulating  material  in 
the  blood  veflels,  which  has  now  been,  at  lead: 
partially,  removed  ? 

It  is  admitted,  that  the  heart  does  not  contradl 
from  the  ftimulus  of  diftenlion  only ; but  that  its 
pulfations  are  excited  by  the  properties  of  the 
blood.  The  mere  increafe  of  ferum,  therefore, 
which  may  have  occafioned  thtfulnefs  of  the  pulfe, 
is  not  fufficient  to  account  for  its  celerity.  No 
ftate  of  the  arteries,  to  which  we  have  yet  advert- 
ed, will  at  all  illuflirate  this  phenomenon.  Neither 
hardnefs  nor  foftnefs,  neither  ftrength  nor  v^caknels, 
has  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  It  is,  however,  ftill 
poffible  to  explain  it,  and  fome  affiftance  may  be 
derived,  from  confidering  the  fymptoms  by  which  it 
is  accompanied. 


^ Pra6lical  Enquiry,  p,  yf • 
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A tingling  * and  heat,”  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  is  one  of  the  moft  conftant  Tymptoms  which 
accoinpany  this  difeafe ; but  “ generally  f declin- 
“ ing  as  the  agony  of  refpiration  increafes.” 

This  fenfation,  which  I have  already  noticed, 
has  been  referred  (but  very  unfatisfadtorily)  to  a 
multiplicity  of  caufes,  and  among  them  to  " acri- 
mony:];”  which  you  have  informed  us,  “ is  ||  to  be 
difcharged  on  the  fkin,”  but  without  explaining 
in  what  ftate,  or  in  what  veffels  it  exiftsj  from 
what  caufes,  or  by  what  procefs  it  is  formed.  From 
reafon,  however;  from  the  ftate  of  the  pulfej  from 
the  analogy  of  effedts,  which  we  are  enabled  to  trace 
to  the  life  of  certain  fubftances  as  part  of  our  food  ; 
from  the  occurrence  of  the  fame  fymptom  in  other 
difeafes ; and  from  its  declining,  at  the  fame  time 
when  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe  diminifhes,  namely, 
when  the  “agony  of  refpiration  increafes”  (when  the 
oft'cnfive  m.atter  has  been  expelled)  I infer  that  this 
tingling  fenfation  and  feel  of  heat,”  is  occafioned 
hy  the  acrid  quality  vohicb  the  blood  has  acquired : 
and  I aftume  it,  as  a collateral  proof  of  what  has  been 
before  advanced,  refpedfing  the  caufe  of  the  quick- 
nefs  of  the  pulfe  in  Afthma. 

They  who  fuppofe  that  the  fenfation,  above- 
mentioned,  is  occafioned  by  “ the  ^ difficulty  with 

* Pra6^ical  Enquiry,  p.  77. 
f Ibid,  214. 

I Ibid. 

II  Ibid. 

t[  Pra6lical  Enquiry,  p.  215. 
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which  the  venous  blood  is  returned  to  the  heart,” 
muft  have  forgotten  that  it  precedes  that  obftrudlion 
in  the  circulation ; and  as  you,  yourfelf,  acknow- 
ledge, declines  when  the  agony  of  refpiration 
comes  on. 

But  although  thefe  convincing  proofs  may  be 
adduced,  of  the  blood  having  acquired  an  increafed 
power  of  ftimulating  the  heart  and  arteries ; there 
are  no  fympeoms  which, in  the  uncomplicated  fpecies 
of  Afthma,  afford  any  reafonable  pretext  for  believ- 
ing that  the  blood  veffels,  themfelves,  have  fuffer- 
ed  any  confiderable  alteration  from  their  ufual  ftate. 

In  anafarcous  habits  the  vafcular  fyftem  is  uni- 
verfally  relaxed  j the  pulfe  is  confcquently  weak, 
and  often  foft.  In  thofe  habits,  alfo,  of  long  con- 
firmed Afthma,  which  are  governed  by  the  conftant 
prevalence  of  dyfpepfy,  the  veffels  become  relaxed, 
and  the  pulfe  is  weaker,  than  in  younger  fubjedls, 
and  in  the  early  attacks  of  the  difeafe. 

In  ftudying  the  natural  hiftory  of  any  morbid 
affedlion,  we  fhould  examine  it  in  its  fimpleft  and 
leaft  complicated  form  j for,  from  thence  alone,  caq 
we  derive  the  knowledge  of  its  caufes. 

In  the  firft  attack  of  Afthma,  the  patient  not 
being  of  a conftitution  greatly  relaxed,  the  pulfe  is 
full,  without  being  remarkably  weak,  and  quick, 
without  much  hardnefs.  Neither  of  thefe  fenfations 
indicate  that  extreme  relaxation  of  the  arteries, 
i,  2 which 
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which  has  been  adduced,  by  feme  authors  to  account 
for  the  extravafation  of  feruol. 

It  is  true,  that  a very  relaxed  ftate  of  the 
veffeis  does  fometimes  prevail,  when  Afthma  takes 
place;  buc  it  is  certainly  not  requifite  for  the  pro- 
duilion  of  the  difeafe:  becaufe  it  frequently  arifes, 
and  goes  through  its  progrefs,  without  any  fuch 
relaxation  being  at  all'  difcoverable. 

If  the  cfFuficn  of  ferum  really  depended  on  a 
torpor  of  the  capillary  veflels,  fuch  a ftate  muft 
necefta!  ily  be  marked  by  a weak  pulfe  : and  the 
lyftem  partaking  of  the  fame  difpofition, — anafarca 
would  as  neceffarily  be  a conftant  companion  of 
Afthma ; but  dyfpepft  is  not  necejfarily  aceem^ 
fanied^  ^ though  often  followed,  by  watery  blood. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  exclufion  of  the 
offending  matter,  we  have  only  to  refort  to  ana- 
logy. Every  organ  of  the  body  is  exactly  fitted  to 
aft  upon,  and  to  be  afted  upon  by,  peculiar  modi- 
fications of  matter.  Thus,  the  liver  is  adapted  to 
the  fecretion  of  bile  from  the  blood  ; and  is  fo  orga- 
nized as  to  fufFer  an  excitement,  or  a ftimulus,  to 
perform  that  fecretion,  by  the  qualities  ^the  blood. 
Thefe  qualities,  being  capable  of  great  variation, 
the  degrees  of  fecretion  muft  difier  in  proportion  : 
and  if  any  extraneous  matter  be,  by  any  means, 
forced  into  the  veflels  deftined  for  fecretion,  fuch 

• PrafUcal  Enquiry,  p.  240. 
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matter  will  be  expelled  by  an  effort  of  nature,  which 
is  always  aroufed  to  rid  itfelf  of  noxious  or  oppref- 
five  matter. 

In  the  lefs  complicated  organs,  as  in  the  urinary 
bladder,  defigned,  merely,  as  a receptacle  for  the 
aqueous  part  of  the  blood,  feparated  in  the  kid- 
neys } extraneous  bodies  (fuch  as  calculi)  are  no 
fooner  formed,  than  the  containing  parts  are  ftimu- 
lated  to  expel  them.  Whether  the  effort  produced, 
be  fufficient  for  that  purpofe  or  not,  makes  no  part 
of  the  prefent  enquiry. 

Urine  may  be  accumulated  in  a very  confider- 
able  quantity,  before  it  excites  the  bladder  to  con- 
traft,  and  expel  it,  by  the  ftimulus  of  diftenfson 
only  } but  when  the  contained  fluid  has  acquired  an 
augmentation  of  its  ftimulating  property,  the  blad- 
der may  contraft,  on  a very  fmall  quantity,  with 
great  violence.  In  like  manner,  the  gall  bladder, 
the  ftomach,  the  inteftines,  and,  in  fhort,  every 
containing  part,  is  irritated  to  endeavour  at  the 
expulfion  of  that  which  offends  it,  or  has  a tendency 
to  interrupt  its  * fundlions. 

The  effort  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  thus  ex- 
cited, by  the  acrimony  of  the  ferum  circulating 
through  them  in  Afthma  j and  their  extremities, 
partaking  of  the  irritation,  open  their  orifices,  and 
exclude  the  offending  matter. 

* Pra61;ical  Enquiry,  p,  i6. 
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The  circulation  is  then  reftored  to  a more  na- 
tural ftate,  and  remains  fo,  until  an  increafe  of  acri- 
mony again  ftiniulates  the  veffcls,  and  reinduces  the 
paroxyfm. 

This  accounts  for  the  diminution  of  frequency 
in  the  pulfe,  when  the  extravafation  of  ferum  has 
been  accomphflied  j and  explains  the  phenomenon 
of  irregular  periodical  returns  of  the  difeafe,  with- 
out allowing  to  the  capillaries  “ a power  * ** of  con- 
trafting,  independent  of  the  trunks  from  which 
they  proceed  j”  or  afcribing  to  them  “ a debilityj- 
“ which  does  not,  proportionably,  correfpond  with 
“ the  tone  of  the  larger  vefiels.”  It  points  out  the 
true  caufe  of  the  afthmatic  paroxyfm,  in  thofe 
cafes,  in  which  you  have  attributed  it  to  the  inju- 
dicious J,  ufe  of  the  lancet : or  to  acrimony,  which, 
in  another  place,  you  have  fiid,  is  always  pre- 
fent  in  the  atnwjphere,  and  ready  to  be  H infpired.” 
It  deftroys  the  ridiculous  idea  of  Afthma,  having 
been  induced  by  the  ufe  of  mercurial  preparations*  % 
and  alfo  fatisfactorily  explains  thofe  fymptoms 
which  have  often  been  referred  to  Various,  and,  in- 
deed, oppofite  caufes  it  fuperfedes  the  necef- 

* Pra^llcai  Enqinry,  p.  158. 
t Ibid. 

X Ibid,  2c6. 
y Ibid.  318. 

**  Chamberlaine’s  Treatife,  See,  p.  lo. 

*ff  The  notion  of  fympathy,  which  Heifter,  not  Improperly, 
termed,  an  enthusiastic  doctrine*^,  has  alfo  furnifhed  the 
^ Heiiler's  Surgery,  Part  2d,  Seel.  i.  C«  2. 
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fity  of  Dr.  Girtanner's  hypothefis  refpeding  the 
infenfibility  of  the  heart,  which  he  has  luckily  not 
attempted  to  prove,  becaufe  he  could  not  have 
proved  it,  if  he  had  attempted  it : and  it  elucidates 
the  caufes  of  an  intermitting  pulfe,  without  the 
do6lrine  of  " the  heart  Jenfibly  * feeling  the  want  of 
flimulus"  which  reminds  me  of  Mr,  JohnHunter^^ 
obfervation,  who  was  accuftomed  to  fpeak  of  the 
fiimulus  of  death:  an  expreffion,  perhaps,  the  leaft 
determinate  of  any  of  which  he  could  have  made 
ufe ; for  it  muft  mean  a fenfation  of  which  no  man 
can  form  the  leaft  idea,  who  has  not  felt  it,  and 
which  no  man  can  defcribe,  who  has. 

But  if  it  could  be  conceived  poffible,  that  a 
partial  atony  of  the  capillary  veffels  might  prevail  i 

fhadow  of  a caufe  of  Afthma ; which,  though  only  a shadow, 
has  been  eagerly  caught  at,  by  the  older  writers.  You  remark,  that 
Willis  fpeaks  of  Afthma  from  sympathy,  arihng  from  a 
STONE  in  the  gall  bladder.”  (page  331.)  The  cafe  alluded  to, 
was,  I fuppofe,  that  which  is  introduced  in  his  ‘‘  Pathology  of  the 
Brain  and  Nerves’^*  of  a “ Butcher  at  Walfall,”  (which,  by  the 
b)‘e,  is  given  at  second,  or  perhaps,  third  hand,  forWiLLis  obferves, 
that  “ it  was  communicated”  to  him,  by  the  learned  Dr.  Walter. 

Needham,”  who  happened  to  reiide  at  the  Charter-House,  In 
London  :)  about  whole  fymptoms  we  are  entirely  in  the  dark,  though 
not  more  than  Willis,  himfelf,  who  has  not  attempted  to  defcribe 
them;  and,  therefore,  his  idea  of  the  man’s  difeafe  ariling  in  confe- 
quence  of  biliary  obftiu^fion,  or  to  trail  Hate  his  words  more  literally, 
of  “ the  gall  bladder  containing  many  ftones,”  might  have  been 
deemed  capricious  and  unfatisfa6lory  j even  if  NO  BETTER  theory 
could  be  fuggelted, 

^ PrafUcal  Enquiry,  p.  235, 
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the  exhalents  of  the  lungs  only,  being  affected,  it 
would  then  become  a queftion,  how  is  the  tone  of 
thefe  veffds  reftored  ? 

After  a certain  period,  we  find,  that  the  pa- 
roxyfm  of  Allhma  terminates,  Ipontaneoufly,  by 
the  expedloration  of  a larger  or  fmaller  quantity  of 
pnucus ; but  no  frefii  depofit  is  made  for  fome  time 
afterwards.  If  the  extravafation  took  place  in  con- 
fequence  of  a relaxed  ftate  of  the  arterial  extre- 
mities, become  incapable  of  contrafling  with  their 
accufiomed  energy ; thefe  vefiels  would  continue 
to  permit  the  exit  of  their  contents  fo  long  as  any 
ferum  remained  of  a thin  confiftence,  or  until  they 
had  regained  their  contraflile  power. 

When  the  difeafe  is  not  left  entirely  to  itfelf,  the 
remedies  exhibited  during  the  paroxyfm,  though  of 
various  kinds,  and  very  difilmilar  in  their  modes  of 
operation,  are  in  no  wife  of  fuch  a clafs  as  to  afford 
the  leaft  probability  that  they  have,  at  any  time, 
contributed  to  reftore  the  energy  of  the  exhalent 
arteries,  or  to  invigorate  the  fyftem. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  effufion  of  ferum, 
in  Afthma,  is  not  neceffarily  to  be  referred  to  a 
preternatural  relaxation  of  the  blood  veffels:  not- 
withftanding  all  the  arguments  which  have  been 
wafted  in  fupport  of  that  hypothefis. 

I have  already  offered,  what  I conceive  will  be 
admitted  as  fufficient  proof,  of  the  exiftence  of  an 
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increafe  of  ftimulating  power,  in  the  blood  of  per- 
fons  afflifted  with  Aflhma. 

The  next  ftep  is,  to  afeertain  in  what  mannet 
fuch  an  alteration  of  quality  be  acquired : and  this 
enquiry  I fhall  endeavour  to  purfue  by  the  fam6 
plain  method  of  argument,  which,  I truft,  has 
been  fuccefsfully  employed  in  the  preceding  pages  j 
not  forgetting  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  remark,  which 
you  have  quoted,  "Fruftra  fit  per  pleura,  quod 
“ fieri  potefl:  per  pauciora.” 

The  appearance  of  blood,  when  examined  out 
of  the  body,  in,  apparently,  the  fame  circum- 
ftances,  is  found  to  vary  very  confiderably  : for  the 
atmofpheric  air,  being  capable  of  effedling  a change 
in  its  colour,  and  the  temperature  of  the  furround- 
ing medium,  either  accelerating  or  retarding  its 
coagulation,  and  the  fhape  of  the  veffel  into  which 
it  is  received,  and  the  fize  of  the  flream  by  which  it 
flows,  having  each  its  refpeftive  fhare  of  influence 
upon  it  5 there  is  a confiderable  degree  of  difficulty 
in  conducing  experiments  on  this  important  fluid, 
with  fufficient  accuracy. 

The  component  parts  of  the  blood  have,  how- 
ever, at  length,  been  afeertained.  The  firft,  and 
rnoft  obvious  divifion  is  into  red  particles*,  coagu- 

♦ Fordyce* 

See,  alfo,  the  works  of  Boyle,  Senac,  Haller,  JuriN 
Father  de  h Torre,  Hunter,  but  particularly  He wson's  Exp&- 
Hients. 
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lable  lymph,  and  ferum.  It  is  unneccifary,  on  the 
prefent  occafion,  to  purfuc  the  examination  beyond 
this  •view  of  the  ’'natter:  becaufe,  if  it  be  admitted 
that  either  c f hefe  partSj  being  increafed  or  dimi- 
nilbed  in  quantity,  muft  create  an  alteration  in  the 
whdle  mals,  it  will  be,  readily  conceived  that  each 
of  them,  being  in  itfelf  a compound,  will  neeefla- 
rily  vary,  in  proportion  to  any  change  which  may 
have  been  effeded  in  the  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
pounded^ 

In  fome  difeales,  the  texture  of  the  blood  is 
broken  down  to  an  infinite  minutenefs ; in  others, 
the  whole  mafs  is  rendered  glutinous,  by  the  de- 
ficiency of  ferum : in  others,  a vaft  quantity  of  fu- 
perfluous  water  is  circulated  in  the  veffels,  in  an 
uneombined  ftate. 

By  the  want  of  one  of  the  properties,  ufually 
fuperadded  to  the  blood,  by  the  atmofpheric  air  in 
the  lungs,  its  colour  becomes  altered.  In  fuch 
cafes  it  may  be  eonfidered,  either  as  merely  defi- 
cient of  a necellary  component  part,  which  ought 
to  have  been  communicated  to  it  ■,  or  as  having 
retained  fome  excrementitious  particles,  which  that 
procefs  would  have  removed. 

Belides  thefe  diforders  and  alterations  in  the 
blood,  it  is  liable  to  be  mixed  with  various  fluids, 
fecreted  by  different  organs  of  the  body.  For  ex- 
ample, in  jaundice,  a very  copious  fccretion  of 
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bile  takes  place,  which  is  conveyed  into  the  cir- 
culation by  the  abforbents. 

Bile  is  a fluid,  whofe  colour,  tafte,  and  fmell,  are 
fo  well  known,  that  no  perfon,  who  has  ever  feen 
the  blood  of  a patient  in  jaundice,  can  polTibly  mif- 
take  its  appearances,  or  refer  them  to  any  other 
than  their  true  caulie. 

This  Angle  fadl  is  fufficient  to  prove,  that  the 
ahjorhents  may  convey  into  the  blood  vejjels^  a fluid 
capable  of  effebling  an  alteration  in  the  tafte^  colour ^ 
and  qualities  of  the  Jerum. 

Experience,  alfo,  convinces  us,  that  the  finer 
parts  ofCantharides,applied  to  the  fkin,  areabforbed 
into  the  blood  veflels,  and  pafljng  from  thence  to  the 
bladder,  irritate  it  by  a conftant  ftimuluSy  to  attempt 
the  evacuation  of  its  contents : an  efred  never  pro- 
duced by  the  urine  b a healthy  flate. 

The  odorous  parts  of  afparagus,  and  of  garliek, 
are  alfo  found  to  combine  very  readily  with  the 
blood,  and  to  pafs  off  with  the  urine. 

Almofl:  all  the  authors,  who  have  treated  of 
the  dodrine  of  Afthma,  have  agreed  in  alAgning 
to  it,  dylpepfy  as  one  of  the  predilponent  caufes, 
which  “ induces  that  flate  of  the  body  in  which  the 
former  difeafe  takes  place.” 

In 
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In  this,  you,  Sir,  have  concurred  with  the  great 
and  the  learned,  the  ancient  and  the  modern  writers, 
to  whofe  works  you  have  fo  frequently  referred ; 
but,  like  them,  have  gone  no  further,  nor  inform- 
ed your  readers  what  that  ftate  of  the  body  is : 
nor  how  * dyfpepfy  does  produce  it.  “ Wherever,” 
you  remark,  “ dyfpepfia  prevails,  there  Ihall  we 
“ find  a fruitful  opportunity  of  exciting  the  pa- 
roxyfm  of  Afthma ; but  this  morbid  debility  of 
“ the  ftomach  muji  probably  concur  with  accidental 
“ cauJeSi  before  the  difeafe  appears^.” 

The  laborious  induftry  and  ingenious  experi- 
ments of  the  Abbe  Spallanzani,  Dr.  George  For- 
dyce,  and  others,  have  proved  in  what  manner  chyle 
for  the  fupport  of  animal  life,  by  its  converfion  into 
blood,  is  feparated  from  the  food  by  the  procels 
of  digeftion ; and  it  has  been  fhewn  that  if  any  fub- 
ftances,  capable  of  an  alteration,  in  any  degree  of 
temperature,  not  greater  than  that  of  the  body, 
fliould  be  retained  in  the  ftomach,  without  being 
digefted  j or,  in  other  words,  if  the  ftomach,  by 

• It  is  really  afloniHiing  that  authors  fliould  have  approached  fo  near 
to  the  truth,  without  perceiving  it.  Dyfpepfy  has  been  obferved  to 
ACCOMi»ANy  Afthma,  and  yet  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  was  in- 
fluenced  by  it,  has  been  totally  overlooked  and  even  the  moft  obvious 
mode,  by  which  the  remedies  employed,  were  produ6Hve  of  advantage, 
entirely  negleiled.  Some  of  the  mifchiefs  of  Indigeftion  were  noticed, 
at  a very  early  period  ^ even  Hippocrates  was  aware  pf  them,  and 
Galen  attributed  ^ all  difeafes  to  that  fource, 

* Galen,  lib.  i.  de  cibo. 
f Pra^lical  Enquiry,  p.  260. 
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difeafe,  or  by  a deficiency  of  any  of  the  materials 
neceflary  to  be  employed  in  digeftion,  ihould  have 
become  incapable  of  performing  that  procefs,  even 
for  the  fiiorteft  fpace  of  time,  while  fubftances 
which  might  otherwife  be  converted  into  chyle,  re- 
main in  it;  a fermentation  takes  place,  by  which 
an  acid  is  necejfarily  difengaged : — “ the  formation 
of  acid  * being  always  produced  by  the  digeftion 
not  going  on  perfectly.” 

Acid,  therefore,  may  be  formed  in  very  con- 
fiderable  quantity ; and  it  may  be  ejefted  through 
the  intettines,  in  confequence  of  the  irritation  which 
is  produced  by  it,  or  by  the  procefs  which  takes 
place  at  its  formation.  But  it  may  alfo  be  retained 
in  the  ftomiach  and  inteftines,  till  the  ablbrbents, 
being  ftimulated,  convey  it  with  the  chyle  into  the 
bjood  veffels. 

Among  all  thofe  circumftances  which  are  laid 
to  produce  a prcdifpofition  to  Afthma,  Dylpeply 
ftands  foremoft.  Dyfpepfia  is  a condition  of  the 
‘'habit  which  will  be  found  always  to  h-iLVQ  preced- 
“ ed  the  periodic  Afthmaf.”  Permanent  Dylpepfy 
is  that  ftate  in  which  a great  quantity  of  acid  is 
(extricated  from  the  undigefted  aliment; — ■ — the 
^cid  thus  formed,  I confider,  therefore,  to  be  the 
ual  caufe  of  Afthma ; and  it  is  certainly  no  ob- 

^ Fordyce  on  the  Digeftion  of  Food. 

See  alfo  Spallanzani  on  Digeftion. 

f PrafticallEnquiry,  217* 
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jedion  to  this  opinion,  that  it  may  be  urged 
Dyfpepfy  does  not  always  produce  that  difeafe. 

It  is  undoubtedly  neceffary  that  the  acid  be 
formed  in  confiderable  quantity,  and  that  it  acquire 
a certain  degree  of  bulk  (if  I may  be  allowed  the 
expreffion)  before  its  ftimulating  power  can  be  ex- 
erted, with  fuccefs,  in  the  blood  veflels.  I have 
Ihewn  that  the  pulfe  is  not  without  an  indication  of 
the  ftimulus  of  diftenfion,  as  well  as  of  quality ; 
and  my  obfervations  are  fupported  by  your  own 
remark,  that  quality  and  quantity  may  combine 
their  efforts. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  the  diabetes,  which 
frequently  accompanies  Afthma,  “ does  * not,  in 
“ faft,  apparently  alleviate  the  labour  of  refpira- 
tion  j it  feems,  on  the  contrary,  to  precede,  or  ac- 
“ company,  the  effufion  into  the  veficulse,  inftead  of 
“ following  it — it  is,  therefore,  undoubtedly  de- 
pendent on  the  fame  caufe  which  produces  the 
effufion  into  the  lungs, — the  irritation  of  acid  ferum 
in  the  blood  veffels. 

If,  then,  a definition  of  Afthma  be  required, 
I have  no  objection  to  call  it,  an  excejjive  contraSiion 
of  the  rejpiratory  mufcles,  excited  by  the  irritation  of 
acid  ferum  effufed  from  the  pulmonary  veffels  into  the 
veficula  and  bronchia. 

♦ Prafllcal  Enquiry,  p,  22S» 
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It  may,  perhaps,  be  afked.  How  comes  it  to 
pafs  that  the  ufe  of  vinegar  in  the  paroxyfm  of 
Afthma  is  produftive  of  fo  much  benefit,  if  the 
difeafe  really  depend  on  the  predominance  of  aci- 
.dity  ? 

To  which  I anfwer.  This  remedy  is  confined 
to  the  paroxyfm  3 in  which  it  is  prefcribed  as  an  ex- 
pedorant,*  and,  perhaps,  a diuretic,  and  no  prac- 
titioner would  think  of  employing  it,  afterwards,  as 
a tonic  5 or,  for  the  purpofe  of  reftoring  thofe 
powers  of  the  fyftem,  whofe  healthy  adion  is  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  Afthma. 

Thus,  emetics  are  advantageoufly  prefcribed, 
for  the  purpofe  of  removing  offenfive  matter,  fuch 
as  indigeftible  or  fermenting  aliment,  from  the 
ftomach3  but  no  one  would  think  of  ufing  them  to 

* The  ancients  feem  fo  hSve  confitkred  all  acids  as  firniiar  in  their 
mode  of  aflion  :-^thus  the  muriatic  acid,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  called^ 
««  spirit  of  fea  fait,”  was  greatly  praifed  by  Yan-Helmont  est 
“ namq^e  acidissiMus”  (faid  he)  “ necfibi  par  habet  remedium, 
“ extinguendis  ardoribus  urinae  etiam  pr^fdanti  in  vehca  calculo.” 

Vinegar  is  alfo  a very  orld  remedy,  having  been  long  celebrated  as  a 
powerful  diuretic  and  anti-emetic.  It  was  ftrongly  recommended  by 
Dr,  Baynard,  Dr.  Bentley,  Mr.  Kemf*,  Dr.  CoLBATCHf^ 
and  other  pra6titioners  of  the  laft  century,  wlio  only  improved  the  com- 
pliments bellowed  on  it,  by  Celsus,  Dioscorides  and  Minde- 
REPvUS;— it  was  prefcribed  by  Boerhaave  as  a fudorific,  and  has 
fmee  been  noticed  by  Darwin  as  an  absorbent,  in  terms  nearly 
firniiar  to  thofe  adopted  in  the  “ Pra6lkal  Enquiry.” 

• Author  of  **  a Treatife  on  the  Peftilence.” 
f Author  of  Phyfico-mcdical  Eflays : Novum  lumen  Chirurgiae,  &c„ 
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invigorate  the  body,  or  to  increafe  the  permahent: 
ftrength  and  tone  of  the  ftomach,  afterwards. 

Throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  this  inveftiga- 
tion,  I have  hitherto  confidered  the  Theory  which 
I have  endeavoured  to  eftablilh,  as  dellitute  of  any 
other  proof  than  its  own  reafonablenefs,  and  the 
evident  relation  between  caufe  and  effeft : but  I 
have  not  yet  put  forth  half  my  Jlrength,  and  as  it 
may  afford  fome  degree  of  fatisfaftion  to  thofe 
•who  are  defirous  of  feeing  juft  theory  founded  on 
its  moft  certain  bafis,  I think  it  right  to  add,  that 
the  opinion  which  I have  ventured  to  deliver,  is 
fupported  by  a feries  of  experiments,  conduced 
with  equal  accuracy  and  judgment,  by  Dr.  Bache, 
Phyfician  at  Birmingham.  This  gentleman,  whofe 
diligent  and  fcientific  attention  to  every  fubjeft  of 
pradical  importance  in  medicine  is  only  equalled 
by  his  candour  and  integrity  j was  induced  to  in- 
veftigate  the  different  fecretions  of  an  afthmatic  pa- 
tient, fo  long  ago  as  about  the  year  1784. 

In  this  cafe,  which  is  very  diftindly  related, 
the  * faliva  was  remarkably  frothy,  and  the  ex- 
pedoration  extremely  vifeid.  The  furface  of  the 
“ urine  (after  it  had  ftood  a few  hours)  feemed  as 
“ if  covered  with  duft,”  which,  being  colleded  and 
dried,  was  “ fubjeded  to  examination  by  the  micro- 
“ fcope,”  and  proved  to  be  faline  cryftals,”  but  a 

^ Medical  and  Phyfical  Journal,  VoL  2,  p,  140. 
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fufEcient  quantity  could  not  be  obtained,  for  any 
chemical  experiment. 

Lime-water  was  precipitated  by  this  urine  with 
greater  eelerity,  than  by  the  urine  of  a perfon  in 
health. 

“ The  * matter  perfpired,  fmelt  four ; and  when 
**  pieces  of  bibulous  paper  were  previoufly  ftained 
“ by  a folution  of  litmus,  and  then  applied  to 
various  parts  of  the  body,  the  exudation  from 
“ each,  produced  the  cfFefl  of  a weak  acid  upon 
“ the  colour  j and  when  the  paper  was  made  dry, 
“ and  the  edge  of  it  applied  to  the  flame  of  a 
“ candle,”  it  was  " found  to  be  a weak  touch  pa- 
per ; but  when  immerfed  in  a fmall  glafs  of  water, 
“ in  which  a grain  or  two  of  vegetable  alkali  had 
“ been  previoufly  diflblved,  and  dried  a fecond 
“ time,  its  property  as  a touch  paper  was  greatly 
*■'  augmented.” 

In  fliort,  the  refult  of  the  Doftor’s  enquiry  con* 
vinced  him,  that  “ au  ad^  pervaded  the  whole  of 
“ the  ■eirculatingfyjlem and  fuggefted  the  mode  of 
cure,  which  was  adopted  with  complete  fuccels. 

It  is  with  equal  refpe^  and  gratitude  that  I 
embrace  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my 

* Medical  and  Phyfical  Journal,  Vol,  a.  p.  I4i« 
t Ibid. 
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obligations  to  Dr.  Bache,  for  the  alacrity  with  which 
he  politely  communicated  to  me  the  particulars  of 
the  experiments,  above  alluded  tp,  and  the  very 
liberal  and  candid  manner  in  which  he  favoured  me 
with  many  valuable  remarks  on  the  fubjeft. 

The  intercfts  of  fcience,  are  clofely  connedfcd 
with  the  ingenuoufnefs  and  liberality  of  thofe  who 
walk  in  her  paths  ; and  I am  perfuaded  that  every 
one  of  my  readers  will  concur  with  me,  in  the 
opinion,  that  he  who  imparts  to  his  friends,  with- 
out referve,  and  communicates  to  the  world,  with- 
out oftentation,  the  refult  of  judicioufly  diredled 
lludies,  and  attentive  experience,  adds  luftre  to  his 
chara6ter  as  a Man,  by  his  conduit  as  a Praiti- 
tioner. 

To  proceed; — fome  of  the  fecrctions  have  been 
examined  by  others,  from  different  motives,  and 
with  different  views.  The  copious  evacuation  of 
urine  which  frequently  takes  place,  at  the  time 
when  the  ferous  extravafation,  into  the  veficles 
commences,  has  occafioned  that  fluid  to  be  more 
particularly  attended  to.  I do  not  know  whether  its 
acidity  has  been  often  obferved,  nor  (if  deteited) 
that  it  has  always  been  remembered ; but,  although 
it  is  poffible  that  the  urine  may  not  invariahly  par- 
take,»in  fb  great  a degree,  of  the  prevailing  acidity; 
this,  by  no  rneans,  difproves  the  general  theory 
which  I am  anxious  to  eftablifla; — but  only  fo  far 
anxious,  as  it  will  lead  to  a more  certain  mode  of 

praflice; 
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.pradice;  and  encourage  the  faculty  to  regard  what 
has  hitherto  been  confidered,  only  an  accidental 
concomitant  of  the  difeafe,  as  the  frimum  mobile. 
You,  Sir,  have  examined  this  fecretion,  and,  cer- 
tainly, do  not  mention  its  having  acquired  the  pro- 
.perty  I have  dcfcribed ; but  although  I am  far  from 
doubting  the  accuracy  of  your  ftatement,  and  am 
not  inclined  to  difpute  your  tajie*,  I humbly  con- 
ceive that  fuch  an  alteration  might  have  efcaped 
detedion,  in  the  mode  you  obferved ; particularly 
as  the  flavour  of  urine  cannot  be  fuppofed  very 
familiar  to  the  palate. 

If  you  aflc  in  what  manner  acids  are  produflive 
of  irritation,  I will  candidly  confefs, ' that  I am  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  it. — It  appears  to  me,  fufEcient, 
that  I have  proved  the  formation  of  acid,  its  con- 

• “ If  the  Urine  is  copious  and  pale,  it  is,  I believe,  never 
SWEET.”  Who  ever  fuppofed  that  it  was  ? 

I have  TASTED  the  water  of  an  Afthmatic  more  than  once, 
when  the  circumllance  of  quantity  and  appearance  ftrongly  folicited 
my  curiofity,  but  I always  found  it  weak,  saline,  and  of  no 
SACHARINE  TASTE  whatever^”  Practical  Enquiry,  p.  248. 

The  judgment  which  fome  have  pretended  to  form  of  the  nature  and 
fymptoms  of  difeafes>  from  an  examination  of  Urine,  by  the  eye 
and  the  pal  Ate,  has  been  often  expofed  to  deferved  ridicule  5 and 
as  no  real  dependence  can  ever  be  placed  on  such  obfervations,  it  is 
unfortunate,  as  well  as  furprifing,  that  praclitioners  have  not  been 
deterred  from  recording  them,  by  the  example  of  a late  celebrated  Phy- 
sician at  Birmingham,  who  is  faid  to  have  gravely  decided  on  a ilatc 
of  pregnancy,  from  the  infpc£lion  of  Urine,  which,  in  reality,  be- 
longed to  a little  girl.  It  is,  I fuppole,  unneceffary  to  add,  that  the 
learned  Do£lor  immediately  received  his  fee  of  dlfmiffion : and  that 
therefpeft  and  confidence  of  his  patient  was  not  greatly  increas- 
ed by  this  proof  of  phyfical  fagacity^ 
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veyance  into  the  blood  veffels,  and  the  fubfequent 
efFeols  which  are  produced  by  it.  I pretend  to  no 
further  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  thefe 
events  ai  ife : and  it  would  be  far  more  conducive 
to  the  trueinterdls  of  humanity,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  fcience,  if  men  would  more  frequently 
content  themfelves  with  attentively  obferving  the 
appearances  of  efFefts*,  and  faithfully  recording 
them,  rather  than  feek  after  Fame  in  the  wide 
fields  of  Theory  and  Hypothefisf.  We  fubjeft 
ourfdves  to  the  reproaches  of  our  contemporaries 
and  the  ridicule  of  pofterity,  by  vain  efforts  to  ex- 
plain what  exceeds  our  comprehenfion ; and  often 
become,  like  the  blind  man  (mentioned  by  Mr. 
Locke'^y')  who  attempting  todefcribe  a fcarlet 
faid  that  it  refembled  the  found  of  a trumpet. 

In  almoft  every  difeafe,  there  are  fymptoms  for 
which  human  fagacity  has  not  yet  been  able  fatis- 
faftorily  to  account.  Let  us  exert  our  unremitted 
endeavours  to  arrive  at  a more  corre6t  knowledge 
of  thenn ; but  be  always  more  ready  to  confefs  our 
ignorance,  than  to  difguife  it  by  affeftationj  for 
the  |]  human  mind  has  its  horizon  as  well  as  the 
organs  of  vifion.  The  boundaries  of  nature  are 
extended  beyond  our  reach  j and  as  the  laws  of 

♦ Sydenham. 

f It  becomes  the  Phyficlan  to  reprefs  thofe  wild  falHes  of  imagi- 
nation  which  lead  to  ridiculous  hypothefes,  and  to  admit  only  fuch 
fa£ls  as  are  cftablifhed  by  accurate  obfervation,’* 

Fourcroy’s  Elements  of  Chcmiftry,  Vol.  i. 

J Locke  on  the  Human  Underftanding. 

8 Bache  on  Ele6Iricity. 
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« matter  ai‘e  too  much  divaricated  for  its  complete 
“ inveftigatioii,  it  becomes  us  to  remain  fatisfied, 
“ if  affiduity,  and  the  exertion  of  our  mental  powers, 
“ can  bring  us  within  the  fphere  of  probability, 
where  mathematical  demonftration,  or  pofttive 
proof yC&nnot  be  obtained:^’ 

It  is  pofTible  that  the  nature  of  the  acid^  itfelfi 
which  1 confider  as  the  cauje  of  Afthma,  may  differ 
in  particular  cafes : nor  do  I altogether  delpair  of 
being  able  to  purfue  this  enquiry  with  confiderable 
advantage,  if  many  opportunities  of  attending  to 
the  difeafe  Ihould  be  afforded  me. 

It  remains  for  me  to  fay  a few  words  on  the 
fubjcft  of  medical  treatment. 

There  are  fo  fe#  medicines,  which,  being  con- 
fidercd  a priori,  would  appear  capable  of  relieving 
difeafes,  that  it  is  not  furprifing  that  many  of  the  moft 
valuable  lliould  have  been  the  difeovery  of  a!ccident: 
and  the  almoft  infuperable  difficulty  of  explaining 
the  manner  in  which  they  produce  their  effedts,  has 
occafioned  Praftitioners,  in  general,  to  continue 
their  ufe,  without  much  refledion. 

Ingenious  men,  excited  by  curiofity,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  adivity  of  their  imagination,  have 
fometimes  indulged  themfelves  in  fpeculating  on 
this  intricate  fubjed ; but  the  degree  of  certainty, 
to  which  the  utmoll  efforts  of  human  intellcd  have 
been  able  to  attain,  has  hitherto  been  produdive  of, 

(,'omparatively. 
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comparatively,  few  improvements  in  the  pradice 
of  medicine. 

GOD  has  been  pleafed,  in  his  wifdom,  to  eila- 
blifli  a relationlbip  between  the  affinities  of  bodies, 
by  a feries  of  dependencies,,  which,  fpringing  one 
out  of  another,  conftitute  an  univerfal  chain  j of 
whofe  links,  only  a few  are  perceptible  by  the  limit- 
ed powers  of  his  creatures.  Thefe  links  then,  are 
called  caufes  and  effeds,  but  our  imperfed  difeern- 
ment,  only  grafps  at  fome  of  them,  continues  its 
refearclies  through  a few  more,  then  lofcs  itfelf  in 
vifionary  hypothefis  or  vague  conjedure ; jumps, 
perhaps,  again,  upon  a different  part  of  the  feries, 
and  ultimately  acquires  juft  fufficient  knowledge  of 
the  whole,  to  admire  the  wonderful  intelligence  and 
perfedion  of  its  primeval  caufe. 

But,  notwithftanding  this  ftate  of  imperfedion, 
the  mind  is  endowed  with  a conftant  adivity,  never 
refting  fatisfied  with  its  prefent  acquirements, 
but  delighting  in  purfuing  its  fpeculations,  although 
fo  unfortunately  prone  to  wander  from  the  truth. 

It  is  only  by  attending  to  the  experience  that 
one  event  * fprings  out  of  another,  that  we  efta- 
bliffi  the  idea  of  the  mutual  relation  between  caufe 
and  effed : and  the  mind  being  capable  of  fup- 
pofing  an  exiftence,  independent  oi  any  caufe,  is 


* Fordyce. 
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apt  to  lofe  fight  of  the  dependence  which  other  ob- 
jedts  have  on  one  another  j and  to  fubftitute  an 
imaginary  connexion  inftead  of  that  which  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  traced  without  great  difficulty,  and  the^ 
moft  attentive  inveftigation. 

Hence  have  arifen  that  yaft  variety  of  fanciful 
theories,  which,  being  founded  on  error,  are  left  to 
float  at  random,  without  liability  or  advantage. 
In  phyfic>  as  in  other  fciences,  “ error  and  obfti- 
" nacy,  the  pride  of  fyftem,  and  the  influence  of 
authority,  have  confpired  in  too  many  inftances, 
« to  obfeure  the  plainefl:  indications  of  nature* 
and  we  ought  to  think  ourfelves  happyj  if,  by  pa- 
tient induftry,  we  can  obtain  the  poflfeffion  of  two 
or  three  links,  at  no  great  diftance  from  each  other, 
in  the  chain  of  caufes  and  events;  for,  although  the; 
part  which  conncdled  them,  may,  perhaps,  be  irre- 
coverably loft,  the  mechanifm  of  thofe  links  which 
we  have  dilcoyered,  will,  fometimes,  lead  to  a 
tolerably  conclufive  idea  of  its  lhape  and  texture. 

Thus  we  know  that  a grain  of  wheat,  being  put 
into  the  ground,  produces  a plant,  which,  when  it 
has  arrived  at  maturity,  exadlly  refembles  that  from 
which  the  feed  was  taken: — repeated  experience 
convinces  us  of  the  fadl,  although  no  human  ftudy 
nor  exertions  have  been  able  to  difeover  how  the 
germination  of  the  plant,  or  the  evolution  of  its 
parts  is  dfedled. 

• Practical  Enqviry,  p. 
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Proofs  have  been  adduced  in  the  preceding 
pages,  that  a great  quantity  of  acid  being  extricat- 
ed in  the  fermentation  of  undigefted  aliment,  is 
conveyed  into  the  blood  veflels,  and  ftimulates 
them  to  expel  it:  but  I know  no  more  how  or  why 
it  is  the  nature  of  this  acid  to  produce  fuch  an  effeft, 
than  I know  why  grain  buried  in  the  earth  Ihould 
produce  a plant. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things  it  is  necefiary  that 
matter,  Ihould,  at  its  original  formation,  be  en- 
dowed with  diJlinSl  properties-,  and  it  is  fufficient 
for  me  to  believe,  that  the  all  powerful  Creator  has 
diftributed  thefe  properties  with  infinite  wifdom : 
and  this  belief  refults  from  analogy,  from  contem- 
plating that  beautiful  harmony  of  arrangement, 
and  excellence  of  contrivance,  manifefted  in  thofe 
things  which  my  fenfes  can  comprehend. 

Leaving,  therefore,  all  metaphyfical  reafoning 
on  the  modus  operandi,  I proceed  to  notice  fuch 
medicines  as  have  been  generally  reforted  to,  for 
the  removal  of  the  paroxyfm  of  Afthma,  or  to  pre- 
vent its  recurrence. 

If  any  proof  be  required  of  the  erroneous  no- 
tions, formerly  entertained,  refpeding  this  dileafe, 
it  may  be  obtained  from  a review  of  the  medicines 
which  have  been  employed  for  its  removal. 
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In  the  number  of  chpfe  prefcribed  for  afthmatic 
patients,  many,  very  contrary  in  their  tendency 
and  efFeits,  have,  at  different  periods,  obtained  the 
favourable  opinion  of  praftitioners ; who  have 
exerted  no  inconfiderable  degree  of  ingenuity,  in 
varying  their  different  forms  * and  combinations. 

The  ancients,  fuppofing  that  a defluxion  from 
the  head  was  the  caufe  of  Afthma,  maintained  the 
neceffity  of  ufing  evacuants.  The  moderns,  as  if 
to  complete  the  perfection  of  former  error,  have 
fometimes  f employed  them  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  paroxyfm  : but,  as  a mere  removal  of 
undigefted  aliment,  is  the  only  real  benefit  which 
they  are  capable  of  affording ; cathartics  fhould  only 
be  uled  as  affiftants  in  the  general  intention  of  re- 
ftoring  the  healthy  fundlions  of  the  organs  of  di- 
geftion. 

Emetics,  having  fome  tendency  to  promote  ex- 
pedtoration,  and  likewife  diminifhing  the  quantity 
of  acid  formed  in  the  ftomach  of  an  Ailhmatic, 
,were  found  ferviceable ; although  they  were  un- 
doubtedly not  employed  with  the  latter  intentioni 
either  by  Baglivi,  Etmuller,  or  Sir  John  Floyer: 
but  every  violent  effort  of  the  fyftem,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  paroxyfm,  muft  evidently  be  injurious. 

m Withering. 

' t Pra«5lical  Enquiry,  p.  $^'0, 
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Long  before  the  extravafated  ferum  was  con- 
fidered  to  be  the  exciting  caufe  of  the  convulfive 
efforts  of  the  mufcles  of  refpiration,  expe£iorants* 
had  been  tried,  and  their  effedh  found  highly  ad- 
vantageous. They  have  been  conftantly  and  de- 
fervedly  retained,  from  their  firft  introdudlion  into 
praftice,  to  the  prefent  time. 

Beneficial  effeffs  have  been  afcribed  to  blifters, 
but  as  the  mode  by  which  they  produced  them, 
was  not  at  all  underftood  ; it  has  like  wife  been  de- 
nied -j-  chat  they  were  the  means  of  relief. 

The  prevalence  of  acid  irritating  t!ie  blood  vef- 
fels  being  proved,  the  ufe  of  blifters  is  at  once  ex- 
plained, without  fuppofing  them  capable  of  leffen- 
ing  the  diftenfion  j;  of  the  ftomach. 

As  to  their  promoting  j]  expeiftoration,  which^ 
muft  depend  on  their  excitement  of  muftular  ac- 
tion ■,  it  would  be  juft  as  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that 

* The  bitter  Vetch  and  Naiturtiiim  were  recommended  as  expeflo- 
rants  in  difeafes  of  the  bread  and  lungs,  at  a very  early  period.  The^ 
former  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  having  cured  Augustus 
C.ffiSAR  of  a difeafe  which  was  fuppofed  to  have  arifen  from  vifeid 
phlegm  in  the  lungs.  Even  Vinegar  of  rquills  is  recorded  in  one  of  the 
books  which  bear  the  name  of  Galen. 

See  Parkinfon’s  Theatrum  Botanicum,  p.  1079,  London  Edition, 

1 640. 

f Pra6li.eal  Enquiry,  p.  374. 

I Ibid,  375. 
il  Ibid. 
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the  fpeed  of  a horfe  would  be  increafed,  or  the 
ftrengch  of  a goid-beater’s  arms,  by  applying  a 
blifter  to  his  back. 

It  is  unneceffury  to  expatiate  on  the  inutility 
of  fumigations  of  all  kinds  j nor  do  i think  it  worth 
while  to  combat  the  viftonary  idea  of  aerial  medi- 
cines being  capable  of  fubduing  the  violence  of  the 
paroxyfm,  the  ferous  efFufion  has  been  ex- 

peflorated. 

After  commenting  upon  the  ufe  of  Vinegar  in 
the  paroxyfm,  you.  Sir,  have  been  pleafed  to  ex- 
prefs  “ great  hopes  of  nitre  in  combination”  * with 
that  acid.  As  I do  not  very  well  underftand  the 
rationale  of  fuch  a pr^fcription,  I wiil  only  obferve, 
that  this  mixture,  having  been  on  record  f for  five 
and  twenty  hundred  years,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
no  determinate  ideas  of  its  efficacy  have  been 
hitherto  eftablifhed. 

I hope  it  will  not  be  expedted  that  I ffiould  be 
particular  on  the  effects  of  two  remedies  fo  diredly 
oppofite,  as  hot  J and  cold  bathing.  The  latter,  as 

* Pra6lical  Enquiry,  p.  384. 
f Bibj.  Sacr.  An.  A.  C.  circa  700. 

J Not  contented  with  probability,  R.  B.”  (Dr.  Br.ee)  went 
into  the  hot  bath,  both  in  the  intermiflioii  and  the  paroxyrm.  The 
refpiratcry  diilrefs  was  much  aggravated,”  &c. 

In  the  paroxylm  R.  B.  went  Into  a bath  of  forty-fix  degrees. 
The  great  abilra6lion  of  heat  was  evidently  Injurious,  and  it  was 
feme  hours  before  the  impreHion  was  fo  far  overcome,  as  to  take 
away  fears  of  the  confeqiience.”  Fra6lical  Enquiry,  p.  3 89. 

This  might  not  unaptly  be  termed  argumentumad  homi- 
nem!' 
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a tonic,  requires  no  new  panegyric  ; — the  former 
appears  fo  dire6tly  repugnant  to  all  the  reafoning 
which  I have  been  able  to  apply  to  the  fubje6t,  that 
I have  never  thought  of  directing  it. 

When  the  theory  of  fpafm  was  fajhionahlty  thofe 
praftitioners  who  embraced  it  (and  a vaft  number 
of  pupils  who  fuppofed  it  neceffary,  that  they  who 
had  been  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Dr.  Cullen,  fhould 
defend  all  his  whimjies,  did  embrace  it)  thought 
themfelves  fuddenly  in  pofleffion  of  the  philofopher’s 
Hone.  Every  difeafe  was  referred  to  it ; all  former 
dodtrines  were  facrificed  at  the  altar  of  the  idol,  and 
its  influence  was  extended  over  every  medicine  pre- 
fcribed  by  its  devotees. 

Antifpafmodics  were  tried  in  Aflhma,  and  tried. in 
vain.  Zinc*,  caftor,  mufk,  camphor,  opium,  and, 
in  Ihort,  every  preparation,  with  which  the  ingenuity 
of  modern  pharmacopolifts  has  furniflled  us,  have 
been  repeated,  and  unfuccefsfully  repeated.  Apo- 

^ Zinc  fcarcely  deferves  to  be  enrolled  in  this  lift,  notwithftanding 
the  opinion  of  Gaubius*,'’  for  although  it  has  been  recommended 
in  Eplicpfy,  and  employed,  (it  is  faid)  fuccefsfully  in  f Germany, 
thougn  unfuccersfully  in  I Great  Britain  j it  is  not  very  clear  that  it 
polTefies  any  antii’pafmodic  quality  whatever.  If  it  does,  it  is  fcarcely 
neceftary,  now,  to  obferve,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  produ6live  of 
benefit  in  Alihma. 

* Pra6llcal  Enquiry,  p.  368. 
f Fourcroy’s  Chemiftry,  Vol.  2.  p^  391. 
i Pharmacopoeia  Cok  Reg.  Med,  Lond.  [Englifh  Edition]  p.  187. 
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plefl'ic  ftupor*,  the  dreadful:  foe  of  rafional  exifierice, 
has  been  boldly  dared,  with  obftinate  and* reiterated 

* “ In  the  accefs  of  a paroxyfm  R.  B.  took  four  grains  of  folid 
opium,  which  produced,  nearly,  an  apople6Iic  ftupor-for  two  days; 
a countenance  more  turgid  than  ufuai,  and  int'enfe  h^d  ache  attend- 
cd.  The  pai-oxyfm  fhewed  itfdffour  hours'  earlier,  than  ufual,  the 
next  day,  and  TWO  grains  more  were  taken  when  it  was  perceived* 
to  commence: — anxiety  encreafed  to  an  alarming,  degree  as  the 
ftujpor  became  fometliing  Icfs.  Loofe  itiotion^  fucceeded,  and  a gene- 
ral  fweat.  A-  medibal  friend  became  aiarrhedl”  ^c.  Blifters  were  ap- 
plied ; Vinegar,-  and  Pepper,  and' Muftard,  and  Coffee  were  given,  and 
the  patient  was  at  laft  brought  back  to  a ftate  more  ufual  in  former 
paroxyfms,  but  with  every  care  the  exacerbations  were  no  fewer  than 
nine”  before  the  end  of  the  fit.  But,  ‘‘  notwithftanding  the  bad 
**  fuccefs  of  this  experiment.  Opium  gr,  ij  * v^^s- ufed  after  ah  a£Hve 
vomit,  and  bad  Oonfequences  flill  enfued  fa  that^  to  ule  Dr, 
B REE’s  words  on  another  occafion,  this  gigantic  remedy  was  nei- 
ther  produ6tive  of  gigantic  fame  nor  eftimable  reputation,”  p,  372^, 

The  above  reminds  me  of . a fiill  m'ore  condufive  experiment^ofthe 
late  eccentric  Dr.  Stark  ; and  as  his  opinion  has  been  reforted  to,  in 
the  Praaical  Enquiry”  (page  175)  this  will,  I truft,  be  a fufficient 
apology  for  introducing  the  following  anecdote. 

Dr.  St  ARK  * was- employed  feyeral  months  in  making  experiments 
oq  his  own  frame,  of  the  effcas  of  different  forts  of  food,  confining^ 
himfelf  to  a fmgle  kind  for  feveral  dkys.  He  fubfifted  for  ten  days,  on 
honey  and  bread,  and  a pudding  compofed  of  fioiir,  wafer,  arid  honey, 
by  which  a diarrhoea  was  produced,  for  which  he  ate  a large  quantity 
of  Ghefkire'Cheefe  daily,,  without  ufing.  any  other  food  or  medicine. 
The  diarrhoea  was  completely  flopped.  He  then  caufed  himfelf  to  be 
blooded ; took' a mixture  of  Tartarized  Antimony  and  Rochelle  Salts, 
which  rcinduccd  the  diarrhoea^, -^with  great  debiiity>  and  anxiety 
about  the  praecordia : he  became  delirious^  and  died,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  a Martyr  to  his  own  imprudence,  and  an  Ex-ample  to  all 
future  EXPERIMENTALISTS. 

Dr.  S-Tark!  has  frequently  been  applauded'  for  his  indu'ftry  and 
perfcverancc,  but  when  we  refie^  oh  tfieir  fatal  conlequence,  We  fh'all 
be  compelled  to  admit,  that  although  he  had  ZE-AL)  it  was  - not  ac- 
cording  to  KNOWLEDGE.” 

^ See  Monthly  Review  for  April,  1 790. 
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temerity.  Large  and  repeated  dofes  of  opium  have 
been  taken,  in  oppofition  to  juft  reafoning,  and  in 
defiance  of  diftrefsful  experience. 

Of  ftimulants  I have  nothing  to  fay ; and  fhall 
clofe  my  remarks  on  the  medicines  in  common  ufe, 
w'ith  obferving,  that  a proper  idea  of  the  nature  and 
caufe  of  Afthma,  being  once  eftablifhed  in  the 
minds  of  praftitioners, — the  indications  for  its  re- 
moval and  prevention  will  become  extremely  ob- 
vious. 

Firft,  to  remove  the  inftrument  of  offence : 
and  fecondly,  to  prevent  its  regeneration. 

The  firft,  comprifes  the  remedies  which  are  re- 
quired in  the  paroxyfm. 

The  fecond,  thofe  which  being  ufed  after  the 
termination  of  the  paroxyfm,  have  a tendency  to 
prevent  its  recurrence. 

Expediorants  may  be  advantageoufly  employed, 
to  remove  the  ferous  effufion,  oppreffing  the  vefi- 
culae  and  bronchia : and  as  the  blood  partakes  of 
the  caufe  of  offence  ; whenever  confiderable  fulnefs 
of  the  veffels  be  indicated  by  the  pulfe,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a paroxyfm,  blood  letting  may  be  di- 
reded  with  a fair  profped  of  relief  and  blifters 
may  be  fuccefsfully  applied. 
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When  the  violence  of  the  paroxyfm  has  been 
fubdued  j whatever  has  a difpofition  to  corredt 
acidity,  and  to  reftore  the  tone  of  the  ftomach,  and 
other  organs  of  digeftion,  is  exprefsly  indicated. 

The  benefit  which  has  been  derived  from  the 
ufe  of  chatki  during  the  prevalence  of  acidity,  is  too 
obvious  to  be  overlooked  entirely,  or  to  demand 
my  particular  notice.  But  in  the  charafler  of  an 
abjorbent  only,  can  the  advantages  of  chalk  to 
afthmatic  patients,  be  rationally  accounted  for: 
and  your  conclufion  “ that  the  capillary  orifices  of 
“ the  flomach  demand  fome  appropriate  aftringenc 
“ to  excite  their  contradtions,”  affords  no  real  elu- 
cidation of  the  manner  in  which  the  ufe  of  chalk 
produces  benefit.  Quincy,  * indeed,  Ipeaks  very 
pofitively  of  the  great  aftringency  of  chalk,  but  his 
authority  is  oppofed  by  that  of  the  indefatigable 
Dr.  Lewis,  -j-  as  well  as  many  other  relpediable  wri- 
ters on  the  Materia  Medica. 

Bitters,  Steel,  and  all  that  clafs  of  medicines 
which  has  been  denominated  corroborants,  may  be 
advantageoufly  reforted  to. 

Chalybeate  waters,  which  have  a tendency  to 
obviate  coftivenefs,  have  been  long  efteemed  as 
highly  beneficial. 

* Quincy’s  Pharmacopoeia  officinalis,  p,  io8. 

The  fame  author  talks  of  acefcent  vegetables  ‘‘  chilling  the  juices, 
and  occafioning  them  to  run -into  corruption  and  putrefaction’’  I 
t Lewis’s  DiXpenfatory,  p,  130,  art,  Creta. 
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fly^ry  habit  -of  life,  which,,  in  -any  degreej 
alFedls  the  ftate  of  the  digeiltve  .organs,  iliould  be 
carefully  attended  to. 

The  mere  influence  of  habit,  or  fympathy,  can 
only  difpofe  a perfon  to  be  more  readily  affedt- 
cd  by  difeafe : but  habitual  modes  of  life  which 
tend  to  diminifh  the  tone  of  the  folids,  fhould  be 
avoided:  and  although  it  may  feldom  be  pradti- 
cable  (if  it  were  thought  ever  fo  highly  advantage- 
ous) for  an  afthmatic  to  change  his  refidence  and 
alter  his  mode  of  life,  and  the  nature  of  his  purfuits 
entirely;  a relaxation  from  the  fatigue  of  feripus 
ftudy,  and  the  dyfpeptic  provocation  of  fedentary 
employments  fliould,  if  pofllble,  be  infilled  upon* 

Exercife  on  horfeback  is  of  Angular  advantage  j 
and  a careful  attention  to  the  fjjecies  of  * clothing 
•worn  by  dyfpeptic  patients,  is  of  great  confequence. 

In  every  particular  cafe,  the  fit  and  the  appro- 
priate, mufl;  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  pradti- 

* The  perfpiration  of  the  human  bod}',  being  abfbrbcd  by  a 
covering  of  flannel,  is  immediately  diftributed  through  the  whole 
thicknefs  of  that  fubftance,  and  by  thefe  means  expofed,  by  a very 
large  All  face,  to  be  carried  off  by  the  atmofphere5  and  the  lofs  of 
“ this  watery  vapour,  which  the  flannel  fuftains  on  the  one  fide,  by 
evaporation,  being  immediately  reftored  from  the  other,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  ftrong  attra6lion  between  the  flannel  and  this  vapour,  the 
pores  of  the  Ikin  arc  dilincumbered,  and  arc  continually  furround- 
ed  by  a dry,  warm  and  falubrious  atmofphere.” 

Sir  Benjamin  Tiiompfon’s  (Count  Rumford)  Experiments” 
inferted  in  the  Repertqry  of  Am/’  Np.  pi 
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doner,  and  after  thus  explaining  the  general  inten- 
tions,  it  would  be  not  only  ufelefs,  but  impertinent, 
to  attempt  entering  into  a more  minute  view  of  the 
remedies  which  ought  to  be  employed  j for,  not- 
withftanding  whatever  has  been,  or  may  be  ad-, 
vanced,  by  the  unlearned  or  the  credulous,  refpedling 
J-pecifics ; in  medicine  there  is  no  fuch  thing  * as  an 
univerfal  law. 

That  modification  of  the  difeafe  which  was 
formerly  denominated  dry  or  nervous  Afthma  j ,^ut 
has  fince  been  diftinguifhed  by  the  term  convupivei 
(and  which  confitts  of  periodical  returns  of  pa- 
roxyfms,  in  which  the  a£fion  of  the  refpiratory 
mufcles,  is,  perhaps,  equally  violent,  as  when  they 
contraft,  in  confequence  of.  a large  quantity  of 
mucus  to  be  expelled  from  the  lungs  j)  is  a very 
rare  occurrence,  when  the  conftitution  has  been 
once  reftored  to  its  accuftomed  energy. 

The  divifibility  f of  matter  is  fo  incalculable, 
that  it  may  be  conceived  pofllble  for  a fpecies  of 
irritation  to  prevail,  of  a fimilar  kind  to  that  which 
occafions  the  paroxyfm  of  Afthma  j in  confequence 

^ ProfefTor  Storck’s  Works. 

f I will  acknowledge  that  1 was  much  amufed  with  your 
remark  on  this  fubje6l  5 when  fpeaking  of  “ the  quantity  of  air  extri- 
cated fioin  “ pounded  apples,**  which,  you  obfeive,  from  Dr,  Hales, 
‘‘ give  out  forty  eight  times  their  own  bulk  j**  and  immediately  add;, 
“ this  air  mult  have  been  condenfed  into  Icfs  than  a forty  eighth  part  of 
‘‘  the  fpace  it  takes  up  when  free  from  them”  U 

Pra^licai  Enquiry,  p.  267. 
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of  a ftimulus,  of  which  the  particles  are  too  minute, 
even  when  in  their  grofleft  ftate,  to  come  within 
the  fphere  of  our  obfervation. 

It  is  in  thefe  cafes  that  the  ufe  of  anti-fpafmodic 
medicines  is  found  to  be  of  fervice : although  the 
particular  mode  ■ of  their  operation  is  very  im’- 
perfedtly  underftood. 

It  has  been  ingcnioufly  fuggefted,  that  the 
power  and  utility  of  the  refinous  and  fetid  gums, 
confifts  in  their  adion  “ as  * condudors  or  re- 
tainers  of  fomething  verytfimilar  to  eledric  matt. 
“ ter  in  the  fyftem but  although  I am  induced 
to  favour  the  fame  opinion,  and  could  fupport  it, 
by  what  I conceive  to  be,  very  cogent  arguments, 
the  confideration  of  this  fubjed  would  neceflarily 
extend  my  obfervations  to  too  great  a length : I 
lhall,  therefore,  content  myfelf,  at  prefenti  with 
Hating  my  opinion,  that  the  purely  convulfive 
Afthma  is  never  found  to  arife  unlefs  the  real  caufe 
of  humoral  Afthma  prevail,  in  a greater  or  lefs  de.^ 
gree. 

I have  now  completed  the  taflc  which  I had 
propofed  to  myfelf, — namely, 

I.  To  offer  a few  remarks  on  fome  paffages 
in  your  “ Pradical  Enquiry  on  Difordered  Rclpi- 
“ ration.” 


♦ Bachc  on  Eleflricity* 
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II.  To  point  out  the  exiftence  oi  acrid  matter 
in  the  blood  vejjels,  in  cafes  of  Afthma. 

III.  To  fhew  the  manner  in  which  the 
feroas  elFufion  into  the  pulmonary  veficles  takes 
place. 

IV.  To  explain  the  nature  of  the  altera- 
tion which  is  produced  in  the  properties  of  the 
blood. 

V.  To  trace  the  offending  matter  to  its 
and  to  difco  vcr  the  real  caufe  of  Afthma. 

VI.  To  fuggeft  the  principles  on  which  its 
cure  may  be  fuccefsfully  undertaken. 

I am  aware  that  all  Theory,  though  ever  lb 
well  fupported  by  the  folid  proofs  of  found  reafoning 
and  accurate  experiment,  is  liable  to  objedlions, 
which  envious  captioufnefs  in  fome,  and  a laudable 
jealoufy  of  innovation  in  others,  are  extremely  ready 
to  advance. 

It  may  be  the  fate  of  my  opinions  to  meet  with 
fuch  objedUons ; but  as  the  attainment  of  truth 
is  the  great  objedt  of  my  views,  I fhall  be  happy  to 
fee  the  arguments  which  can  be  brought  forward, 
in  oppofition  to  what  I have  advanced,  fairly  ftatedi 
and  will  endeavour  to  meet  them  with  candour. 

If  they  ftiall  be  found  to  fubdue  the  force  of 
what  I am  able  to  adduce,  in  fupport  of  thefe 

opinions. 
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opinions,  I fliall  kifs  the  rod,  vsrith  ready  and  re- 
Jpedtful  fubmifllon,  and  abandoni  as  it  will  become 
me,  any  errors  which  I may  have  propagated,  to 
juft  corredion  : for  if  the  improvement  of  medicine, 
and  confequently  the  interefts  of  fociety,  can  be  ad- 
vanced, by  the  fubverfion  of  my  Theory,  I Ihall 
relinquifli  it  without  regret,  and  be  the  firft  perfon 
to  rejoice  at  the  deftrudion  of  the  fabric  which  I 
have  ereded  j if  its  being  razed  to  the  ground,  may 
Only  make  room  for  a more  perfed  ftrudure, 
though  not  one  of  the  materials  which  I have  colled- 
ed,  Ihould  be  ufed  in  the  building  of.it. 

The  importance  of  the  fubjed  which  I have  en- 
deavoured to  elucidate,  will,  I truft,  recommend 
my  remarks  to  the  ferious  confideration  of  the 
faculty : and  as  you  have  excellently  obferved,  that 
good  humour  never  fails  to  return  with  the  free- 
“ dord  .of  refpiration”,  I hope,  at  the  fame 
time  when  I congratulate  you  on  your  own  cure,  I 
may  affure  myfclf,  that  you  will  receive  thefe  pages 
with  that  generous  candour  which  dignifies  learning  j 
and  is  the  brightefl  ornament  of  fcience. 

I remain.  Sir, 

with  all  due  refped, 
your  moft  obedient, 

and  moft  humble  fervant, 
GEORGE  LIPSCOMB. 


Viinted  at  the  Office  of  J,  Belchsr,  Bull  Ring,  Birmingham. 


